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Politics in New England 
The late Frank H. Simonds was 
used to putting articles “to bed,” 
as the press is wont to say, months 
in advance. “Events,” he told us in 
a recent interview, “haven’t any more 
to do with the case than you and 
I sitting here by the fire. Once a 
political trend is on its way, it burns 
through to its logical conclusion. 

“My recent series of articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post,” Mr. Simonds 
affirmed, “was written months be- 
fore it ever appeared in print. Mr. 
Lorimer, editor of the Post, used to 
telegraph me regularly for last minute 
changes. But there never were any. 
My approach to this Italian-Ethio- 
pian problem had been through the 
political alignments by which these 
countries might be expected to act 

. and that is the only approach 
a correspondent ought to use. 

“Back in 1915 I wrote an article 
for Mr. Villard to the effect that 
the United States would be an early 
participator in the World War. Mr. 
Villard, misbelieving me, showed that 
article to Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Wilson completely denied the prob- 
ability. Mr. Villard was loth to print 
my article after that... .but.... 
events subsequently confirmed my 
prophecy. 

“The London Naval Conference 
witnessed disagreement between the 
French and Italian delegates because 
the political situation in Italy and in 
France at the time was such that 
agreement was out of the question. 
Mr. Morrow’s futile efforts towards 
conciliating these two factions only 
served to embarrass the really very 
pleasant personal friendship of the 
French and the Italian delegates. 

“The present vote in Great Britain 
for the support of the League of 
Nations’ sanctions against Italy has 
created a political alignment by which 
the British statesmen must be guided. 
A similar alignment is to be found in 
Italy where Mussolini has committed 
his country to certain definite poli- 
cies. The clash of these two political 
alignments is what is bringing on a 





European crisis.” 


The key, of course, to the success 
of Mr. Simonds’ forecasts was to be 
found in his ability to determine 
just what these various “political 
alignments” were. He had many 
friends naturally among the diplo- 
mats, the statesmen, the politicians, 
and the press. But over and above 
these friendships, there were other 
definite weather vanes he never failed 
to watch. One of these was the con- 
versation of the “man in the street.” 

“People in Europe,” he told us, 
“decide matters of national import 
over their aperitifs. Snowville, New 
Hampshire, natives decide theirs 
when bringing home the cows. When 
I returned from the Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles, our local post- 
master greeted me this way: 


“ ‘Well, Mr. Simonds, I guess we’ll 
let ’em settle their own messes after 
this, won’t we?’ 

“That indicated a definite trend 
then of public opinion. . and today 
I find another trend in the words 
of that postmaster’s son. 

“ ‘What are the chances of our get- 
ting mixed up in this Ethiopian 
mess, Mr. Simonds?’ 

“Most of the great statesmen are 
guided by these opinions of people 
in the street,” Mr. Simonds assured 
us. 

“] well remember one of the most 
important interviews of my career. 
It was with Tardieu, the famous 
Frenchman, at the time of the 
Austro-German trade agreement. The 
policy of an entire nation was de- 
cided that day simply because the 
taxi driver who carried Mr. Tardieu 
to his office had belabored the states- 
man for the correct pronunciation of 
the word anschluss. Mr. Tardieu was 
quick to grasp how deeply the French 
were feeling about this agreement 
and naturally based his decision ac- 
cordingly.” 

The love of New England and the 
traditions it stands for, we assert, is 
the one political alignment by which 
New England events may be said to 
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landers are jealous, and rightly s0, 
of an economy which made a great 
nation what it is today. They look 
askance at lavish spending—and at 
those untried “green fields” and 
“acres of diamonds” beyond her 
rocky borders. 


“This is our own, our native land 

Though poor and rough she be 

The Home of many a noble soul 

The birthplace of the free. 

We'll love her rocks and rivers 

Till death our warm blood stills 

And we die in old New England 

And ‘sleep beneath her hills.” 

What Josh Billings wrote (cor- 
rected spelling) as far back as 1865 
still holds true today: 

“The Yankee loves liberty with 
a red pepper enthusiasm and fully 
believes New England can whip the 
universe. If the phlegmatic English- 
man brags about roast beef and his 
ancestors, Jonathan has a pumpkin 
pie and a grandpop to match him. If 
the dusky Italian talks about the mad 
vomits of Vesuvius, Jonathan turns 
on the waterpower of Niagara, and 
if the Frenchman grows crazy over 
a fricassee of frog’s hind legs, Jona- 
than pulls out a doughnut and a 
Rhode Island greening.” 

Thomas Dreier 

Thomas Dreier of Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire, former editor of 
the successful New Hampshire Trou- 
badour, and the Sunny Meadows’ 
column in many local papers, has 
always been an ardent New England 
lover and his essays into its beauties 
have won this section hosts of friends. 

Tom is with us now and we are 
giving him the run of our newly 
constructed smooth decks for his 
beautiful photographic reproductions 4 
and “troubadourian” spirjt. With him 
on board, vour Yankee magazine is I 
assured a great future. i 
Most Ridiculous Discovery of the I 

Month 

An article in the Reader’s Di- 
gest infers that Katherine Peckett’s 
“colored underwear” is something 
novel or new. It is a time honored 
Yankee tradition . that’s a fact! 





















A. GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT, I 
take a peculiar pleasure in welcoming the 
appearance of “Yankee” into the field of 
current literature. Although a term ap- 
plying generally to New Englanders, it 
was Mark Twain, adopted son of Con- 
necticut, who helped make it immortal by 
his portrait of the Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court. 

Connecticut, fifth state to join the 
Union, creator of the first written Con- 
stitution in history, is proud of her con- 
tributions to the early history of this coun- 
try. Roger Sherman was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, as well as a framer 
of our Federal Constitution. Nathan Hale 
was a famous Revolutionary hero. Tim- 
othy Dwight was a great educator and 
President of Yale University. Eli Whit- 
ney invented the cotton gin and John 
Fitch the steamboat. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Horace Wells discovered anasthesia. Ho- 
race Bushnell was a nationally recognized 
theologian. 

During the nineteenth century, Con- 
necticut became known as an industrial 
state. Her chief products are brass, hard- 
ware, cutlery, pins, plated ware, ammuni- 
tion and firearms, clocks, sewing machines, 
automobiles, and electrical supplies. She 
is also known today for her airplanes, 
typewriters, brushes, and other manufac- 
tured goods. 

With this growth in industry came a 
change in the nature of her population, of 
course, due to immigration. In this connec- 
tion, it is most interesting to note, however, 
that in the recent State Tercentenary Cele- 
bration, the first prize for the best float 
portraying an historic event, in the final 
parade held in Hartford, went to an 
Italian, while the second prize went to the 
Swedish Societies of Hartford. This shows, 
I think, that the Yankee spirit still lives 
in modern Connecticut. 

The “Yankee” magazine has a real func- 
tion to perform in keeping this spirit alive 
throughout New England, and I wish it 
every success. 
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THE INTERRUPTED VISION 


T.: SEASON’S LEADING PLAY is unquestionably “Victoria Regina” 
with Helen Hayes impersonating the leading character in Laurence Haus- 
man’s “dramatic biography.” In this play, Lord Melbourne, acting as 
mentor to the young queen, tells her a parable: 

“Did your Majesty never hear the story of the holy monk who had a Vision vouch- 
safed to him: a Vision of —well—of a very high character? And just as the Vision ap- 
peared, the chapel bell began ringing. Duty—discipline—required the monk to leave 
the seraphic Vision and go into the chapel with the rest: a function which, in these cir- 
cumstances, was so like praying to the Vision behind its back that it seemed almost foolish. 

It was a hard thing to do; but the monk did it. In great anguish of spirit, he left the 

Vision to itself, and went and did his duty. The service seemed intolerably long; he 

was dying to get back to his Vision. At last he was able to do so. The Vision was still 

there; and as he fell down before it in renewed admiration, the Vision made this 
remark: ‘If you had not answered that bell, I should not have stayed.” 

I believe there are no people to whom this parable is more applicable 
than to New Englanders. We are vouchsafed visions—were we not we 
would have perished long ago; and yet we are constantly hampered in 
following these—or so it seems to us—by that restricting sense of duty which 
is our inescapable heritage. Broad highways leading to glittering realms 
beckon us away—and we remain on rock-strewn farms which would revert 
to barren wilderness unless we kept our hands firmly on the plow. Gay 
companions call to us to join in their gypsying—and we abide with the 
aged parents or the helpless children who see in us their sole swpport and 
their sole sanctuary. Songs pour freely from our lifted throats and with 
them comes the certainty that these same songs could be translated into 
terms of fame and fortune; but as we sing we go on washing dishes and 
mending clothes because there is no one else to do the work. We plant 
corn when we dream of leading armies. We make bread when we dream 
of writing poetry. We teach school when we dream of moving multitudes. 

But all too often we do this with a sickening sense of defeat. We are 
fearful that our vision will escape us because our eyes are diverted from 
a dazzling apparition to a homely task. We forget that it is in the doing of 
the homely task that the vision takes form and substance. 

It was while rocking a fretful baby’s cradle and cooking the meals for 
a large family that Harriet Beecher Stowe created a novel that set a con- 
tinent on fire—not in a secluded study where all was still and serene. It 
was while watching over her sheep on the hills near Domremy that Joan 
of Arc was inspired to lead the vanquished armies of France to glorious 
victory—not in walking through the shining streets of Paris. The only 
visions which fade are the ones at which we grasp too greedily or the ones 
of which we ourselves despair. Their glory is all the greater when it crowns 
the hard accomplished task. 








Next month’s Pine Cone will be «Two Kinds.” 
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Town Meetin’ 


= YOU CITY FOLK would like 
to hear about our town meetin’. There 
wa’nt much excitement and goin’s on up to 
the last minute, so to speak. Jim Haynes 
had his name on the Australian ballot—oh 
yes, we do things up citified,—for select- 
man and he didn’t have no competition. 
He’s been tryin’ and tryin’ to git that job 
for the last ten elections but he’s such a 
jumper and a hollerer that folk don’t seem 
to like him much, that is, fer a selectman. 
But he’s got a lot of children and now what 
with the depression and all, they’ve come 
back to live with papa, and a couple of 
grandchildren attained their majority this 
year, so he thought he was pretty well set. 
And besides all that, he didn’t have any 
fight from the last. selectman, seein’s as 
how he’s doin’ time in county jail for pul- 
lin’ a gun on a feller for some little pifflin’ 
thing. Course, we country folk don’t stand 
for no Al Capone stuff. No sirree. 

Well, a few days before town meetin’ 
there was a Granger meetin’ to discuss the 
town warrant. Now remember, this Jim 
Haynes is a jumper and a hollerer and also 
a walker up and down the aisler. He got 
kind of excited about something or other 
and he did all his little tricks and he got 
another guy kind of mad at him. Used his 
name in vain he claimed. Well, the upshot 
of it was that this feller by the name of 
Joe Peavey, he says, by gum, he’ll run on 
stickers. So he went to an old turncoat 
named Tobias Nelson, and he says, ‘Sup- 
pose I run for selectman, will you vote for 
me?’ ‘Sure I will’ says Turncoat Nelson, 
‘and so will the missus.’ So he took cheer, 
so to speak, and contacted several other 
people what owed him money and they was 
all agreeable. 

Now Joe Peavey had bought eggs off 


































the young squirt that was chairman of the 
board of selectmen for the last couple of 
years, and he figures that seein’s as how 
he’d allus paid him cash money, perhaps 
he’d vote fer him. So he raises the price 
of eggs a cent and approaches him proper. 
Well, young Anson Seabrook, he thinks to 
himself, ‘now this feller is no jumper and 
no hollerer and he only gets drunk once in 
a while so perhaps he’d make a good se- 
lectman. The lesser of two evils.’ Then 
this young Seabrook was kind of sore at Jim 
Haynes anyhow because he made or tried 
to make so much trouble for the selectmen. 
Sort of an indoor sport it was to Haynes. 
He was allus runnin’ to the state capitol to 
see if he couldn’t restrain something. They 
spent too much money or not enough or 
in the wrong place. 

This young selectman Seabrook, he don’t 
do things halfway. He says he’ll vote for 
Joe Peavey and he’ll work for him too. 
Now young Seabrook’s papa is the town 
Clerk and treasurer, and his uncle is sexton 
and another uncle is a nice man, and they 
all got wives, so that makes eight votes to 
start on because the Seabrooks vote solid 
for the same man. And there’s a cousin at 
college that gets a tip to come home for 
town meetin’. 

They gets out the old checklist and fig- 
ures and argues and brings pressure to bear 
until they have enough votes to put this 
Joe Peavey into office. And then old Jim 
Haynes gets wind of what’s goin’ on an up 
to the state house he goes to find out if 
stickers is legal. 

They ain’t legal. That’s a blow to the 
Joe Peavey party because some of the votes 
they counted on wouldn’t or couldn’t write 
a name on the ballot. It ain’t exactly lack of 
ability to write, but lack of ambition. And 






























































besides, Joe’s name turns out to be John- 
athan, and that’s bad. 

Archie Turner, the second selectman, 
he’s a yesser. He don’t say no to nobody. He 
tells Johnathan Peavey he’ll vote for him, 
and he tells Jim Haynes he’ll vote for him. 
He ain’t exactly crooked but he anticipates. 
Either one of them might get in and then 
where would he be. If he sits on a fence 
now, he’ll sit pretty then. 

Well, when town meetin’ opens, Turn- 
coat Nelson, he’s the moderator, says, 
‘Brothers and sisters, you will please come 
to order.’ Now you must not think he is 
filled with a filial feeling for the citizens 
of the town, but he’s a Granger and he gets 
kinda muddled. He’s an auctioneer too and 
sometimes instead of sayin’, ‘I await your 
pleasure’, after the readin’ of an article he 
hollers ‘How much am I offered?’ 

Young Seabrook sits up on the platform 
part of the time along with the moderator 
and clerk, and partly sits with his wife, 
who is kind of a nice young thing, and they 
laugh a lot. Things seem funny to them 
that don’t seem funny to no one else. She 
knits during the whole meetin’ on some 
pretty red thing and as none of the other 
fellers’ wives do that, they think she’s 
kind of stuck up. 

To git back to business. There’s twenty- 
two articles in the warrant, and all but two 
or three of ’em go off without much argu- 
ment. Jim Haynes he walks up and down 
the aisle and waves his arms but he don’t 
jump. And less he jumps he ain’t very mad. 

We voted to raise a hundred dollars for 
the liberry and young Mrs. Seabrook, she 
looks disgusted. But she’s kind of highbrow 
about books. Can’t see nothin’ in them 
Zane Grey wild westers. 

Then we come to the article about street 
lights. Well, we only got five and those 
don’t do no good because no one lives 
within miles of ’em. We got a church and 
town hall, center school and five houses. 
That is the center of our town and no one 
lives there except summer folks. And in the 
summer what’s the use of street lights any- 





how! We voted the town into darkness un- 
animously. 

Jim Haynes had sort of warmed up on the 
last article and when it come to article 
seventeen he jumped to his feet. This had 
to do with how much money should be 
spent on the repairs of highways and 
bridges. Well, young Seabrook got up and 
recommended $1,500.00, which was more 
than last year and enough to guarantee that 
the state would give financial assistance 
and he made a pretty good speech but he 
might as well have said nothin’. You see, 
the trick to this is that Jim Haynes has two 
sons-in-law that is road agents and five 
more either sons or sons-in-law or grand- 
sons who work on the road. Now in order 
to get enough groceries for this mob, the 
tax payin’ farmer has got to support these 
men, who only pay poll taxes—well, don’t 
get me started on that. 

Well, Haynes had a cause worth fightin’ 
for now and he jumped and he hollered 
and waved his arms an’ run up an’ down 
the aisle. He shook his finger under young 
Seabrook’s nose and he spit on the sawdust 
floor. Sure we got sawdust floors, we ain’t 
that citified! ‘Why, you chislers,’ he 
shouted, ‘what do you suppose the NRA 
and the CWA and the PWA and the GOP 
—NO!—not the GOP, what am I think- 
in’ of? But all these grand unions that our 
great President has made up out of whole 
cloth. What are they for? Why to throw 
away money. And now I’m askin’ you to 
quit yer chislin’, throw away yer money and 
foller the example set by our great govern- 
ment. Chislers, that’s what you are. And 
now worthy Master, I move you, that the 
sum of $2,000.00 be raised for the re- 
pairin’ of highways etcetery.? Well, of 
course he got his way because seventy-five 
percent of the voters work on the road or 
are married to them as do and there ain’t 
but a hundred voters. 

Young Anson Seabrook was hopin’ that 
Jim Haynes would shout hisself hoarse on 
that last article because he wanted the next 
one to go through. This one read, ‘To see 














































if the town will authorize the selectmen to 
administer or dispose of any real estate ac- 
quired by the town through Tax Collec- 
tor’s deeds.’ So young Seabrook got up on 
his feet and cleared his throat and made his 
spiel. 

‘Mister Moderator,’ says he. ‘Brother 
Seabrook,’ says Turncoat Nelson. Now 
young Seabrook ain’t no Granger and Turn- 
coat would have bit his tongue off ruther 
than call that stuck-up young squirt Broth- 
er, but such is the habits of a Granger. 

‘I have a letter here from the state tax 
commission recommending the adoption of 
this article. Three fourths of the towns in 
the state have already done so.’ He read the 
letter. ‘Now aside from their recommenda- 
tion you all know the Zackariah Kimball 
place. Several years ago the town acquired 
this property through tax collector’s deeds. 
It’s grown up to brush. It is valued at 
$100.00. It brings no money to the town 
and we have an offer of $150.00 for an 
immediate sale of the place. The people 
are from Boston and they want to put up 
a summer home and are anxious to start 
immediately. They are not transients, but 
fine people, and the value of the place 
would increase considerably, thereby bring- 
ing increased revenue to the town. The 
other land the town owns is valued at not 
more than $5.00 an acre and is worthless 
unless set out to forest. I make the motion 
that this article be accepted as read by the 
moderator.’ 

Now you’d call that a nice speech, 
wouldn’t you? Well, it was too good. Yes- 
sirree. It was too long. It give Jim Haynes 
a chance to git his breath. He jumped to 
his feet and strode up front. 

‘Brothers’ sez he (that Grange agin), 
‘you’ve heard what this feller had to say, 
now you listen to me. Perhaps the Zack 
Kimball place is just wuthless brush land— 
on top. You git me—ON TOP. But what 
if ther’s gold or granite underneath? Are 
you goin’ to let three selectmen, whose 
heads are on no tighter than they should 
be, sell your property and mine? NO, I say, 


and no again. This is a matter in which 
every one of us should have a look-in. Why, 
they may be sellin’ a gold mine or a gran- 
ite quarry or a golf course. Now I tell you, 
Brothers and Sisters, this is a matter for a 
hundred heads instead of three. And you 
look to your ballots.’ 

Wall, he said a lot more too but what 
with the jumpin’ and thumpin’ and run- 
nin’ around and everythin’ that was all I 
could git of it. Didn’t make sense nohow. 
Then a lady got up and spoke agin it. Lucy 
Parsons sort of took young Seabrook by 
surprise ’cause she is chairman of the school 
board and has been a teachin’ lady. She 
said that she didn’t know anythin’ about 
it really, but when these people come to 
live here they soon have children, which 
means transportation to school and an ex- 
pense to the community. Then they’d want 
their roads plowed out right off first thing, 
and perhaps the lady smoked and that was 
a bad example to our dear little school 
children, and she really felt from the bot- 
tom of her heart that the more of these 
city folk that came to the country the worse 
off you were because anything might hap- 
pen and thank you, Mister Moderator. 
Well, I couldn’t make no head nor tail to 
that speech neither, but then I ain’t pre- 
judiced against the city folk like some be, 
seein’s how I sell milk and eggs to ’em. 
They’s jist the same as us ’ceptin they say 
“How cher do’, instid of ‘Howdy.’ 

A few small punkins gits up fer and 
agin the articles and then Mrs. Tarbell, 
she ups and says, ‘Mr. Moderator.’ 

Now I sells green vegetables and roastin’ 
fowl to Mrs. Tarbell and m’wife sells her 
apple pie once a week, so I’m right special 
to her. Mrs. Tarbell, she’s city folk, but she 
likes country ways. She lives in a remade 
house and no one would ever know to look at 
it now that nigger Sam and his eight kids 
ever lived there. Posies and such like around 
the house, instead of broken chairs and 
bottles and old tires like when Nig."er Sam 
and his kinky heads was in town. 

Well, like I was sayin’, Mrs. Tarbell got 














up and says, ‘Mister Moderator.’ ‘Turncoat 
Nelson, he gets it right this time and says, 
‘Mrs. Tarbell.’ 

‘I just want to say,’ says she, ‘that I 
never heard of anything so ridiculous in 
my life as a gold mine in this town. I pre- 
sume that three selectmen who know their 
business are capable of selling land, other- 
wise they would not be in office. May I 
suggest that if they do not administer the 
affairs of the town properly that there are 
ways of ejecting them from office, though 
I would not recommend shooting. It is very 
well known that three wise heads are better 
than many full of ignorance. I thank you.’ 

After that speech, everyone kind of 
laughed but some of the women folk were 
mad, because of that ‘heads full of ignor- 
ance’ bit. And besides, no one ever talked 
about that shootin’ business because too 
many folk were kind of mixed up in it. 
But Mrs. Tarbell, she was allus one to 
speak right out, and besides, she don’t un- 
derstand country ethics as well as she will 
after she’s run for office. 

Do you know, I got right surprised when 
that article went to vote. The selectmen 
had their way about it and old Jim Haynes 
and his gold mine was licked. Seems if he’d 
only said granite and let the gold lie, he 
might have made his point ’cause the whole 
town is built on granite if you only dig 
deep enough. 

That just about closed the town meetin’ 
except for an article that said reports of 
agents, auditors, committees etcetery, and 
there wa’nt no committees and agents and 
the auditors report was printed in the war- 
rant so Turncoat Nelson called a recess un- 
til the votes for selectman, town clerk and 
treasurer and three road agents could be 
counted by ballot clerks. 

The ladies rang the bell for dinner and 
everyone hustled upstairs to get closest to 
the lemon pie or blueberry, each to his own 
taste. As for me, I sat nearest m’wife’s ap- 
ple pie. Give me apple pie every time. Old 
Mrs. Seabrook, she was chairman of the 
dinner and some of the young folk waited 







































on table and nary a drop was spilt down any 
one’s neck. Times ain’t like they was. 

Johnathan Peavey (seems like I can’t 
git over Joe’s name bein’ so outlandish) 
was so nervous he couldn’t eat no beans or 
brown bread. All he wanted was black cof- 
fee and doughnuts. Old Jim Haynes, he’s 
a great trencherman, and all the young 
folk were runnin’ round for some o’ Mrs. 
Seabrook’s beans and m’wife’s apple pie, 
and Nellie Bemin’s cream pie. He chose 
the best and he ate ’em, and why shouldn’t 
he? He’s been runnin’ for office for ten 
years now and if that ain’t long enough to 
get over nerves, what is? 

After dinner was over and some of the 
women folk were clearin’ up, old Turn- 
coat Nelson opened the meetin’ agin. He 
harrummed and then read off the result 
of the ballot. Old man Seabrook was town 
clerk and treasurer agin. He got in practi- 
cally unanimously. Folk trust the Seabrooks 
’cause they are so honest, but some fine day, 
mebbe next election, young Seabrook is 
comin’ to grief with so durned much hon- 
esty. 

Jim Haynes won out for selectman by 
three votes. Joe Peavey can’t understand it 
and is good and sore. Some one double- 
crossed him and he knows who. But my bet 
is that it’s because his name turned out to 
be Johnathan, and it takes it out of a man 
to write a word like that. 

Jim Haynes’ sons-in-laws got in as road 
agents and the third road agent is so thick 
with the Haynes tribe that he got in too. 

Well, young Seabrook, he’s the first one 
to congratulate old man Haynes. There 
ain’t nothin’ mean nor small about that 
boy, and young Mrs. Seabrook, she shakes 
hands too, and he says, so she tells me, 
‘Well, Mrs. Seabrook, I may jump and 
holler, but I don’t mean nothin’ by it, and 
you make sure your husband won’t be com- 
in’ home all shot up.’ 

So you see, Old Man Haynes ain’t such a 
bad coot after all. Young Seabrook thinks 
he won’t make so much trouble on the 


board as he did off. 


















My Cabin’s Guest 
by C. W. Whittemore 


Mr. Whittemore, editor, author, publisher, and publicist,-- 
knows New England from the Indian Stream country to Nar- 
ragansett Bay. He shares his efforts now between Orange and 
Boston, Mass. 


Boo: WERE BORN IN RussIA: my 
cabin’s guest and its nearest human neigh- 
bor beyond the northern ridge. My guest, 
however, is of Hebraic blood,—although 
stature and features belie that heritage. 
He is broad as a great oak-butt, 2 mane 
of dark brown hair tumbles about a round 
face, and the modest nose is straight. He 
escaped an Odessan pogrom at twelve and 
came to America alone. Driven from 
without by a city’s harsh unwelcome, and 
from within by sensitive fear and strong 
vitality, he has mounted high in law. As 
a defense attorney, his feminine fear fore- 
warns against attack; in cross-examination 
his masculine strength is ruthless. Like a 
road-grading machine he levels opposi- 
tion. He comes to my cabin, he says, to 
relax. I like him best when he stands in 
the cabin’s open doorway, roaring the songs 
of Russia to my green trees. 

My Russian neighbor owns hundreds 
of acres beyond the ridge, with timber 
too young for cutting. He bought the 
brushland from a lumber company a few 
years ago, and cleared the flats for a farm. 
Beneath stumps he found gray snouts of 
ledges awaiting his plow. I have heard 
him complain of ledges and high taxes; 
he curses troubles which still cause cellar 
holes in New England. 

My guest suggested a walk, and we fol- 
lowed abandoned roads which skirt the 
ridge. It was a morning of new summer, 
the air soft with a friendly warmth. We 
paused by crumbling walls of old cellar 
holes, and spoke of efforts, defeats, and 
transient ambitions of succeeding genera- 
tions. The lesson of frost-shouldered stones 
was not depressing: by contrast we were 
glad to be of the living, the moving; and 










































were alert to the flight of birds, dew- 
faceted fields, and the smell of mellow 
morning. It was a day when man may feel 
that he knows why birds delight in song. 

And then from its rear we approached 
the house of the Russian farmer. Roof- 
lines were sharp, no porches relieved sheer 
sides, and its paint was of cold, pale yel- 
low. All windows were tightly closed 
against the summer morning, stiff white 
curtains hung within. The yard was 
primly clean: here was no friendly, care- 
less abandon of a New England-born coun- 
try dweller. 

“They are Russians,” I said, as a wo- 
man’s face appeared at a window. A white 
kerchief circled her head, and while at a 
distance I could not read her eyes, I ob- 
served lips that were thin and straight. 
“T’ve found them not too friendly—per- 
haps because I do not speak their lan- 
guage.” 

My companion had seen her, as well, 
and looked down to kick a stone aside. 
“Russians, eh,” he repeated. “I wonder. 
Muzhiks? Yes, the peasant women in the 
old country wore such kerchiefs when I 
was there.” 

Rounding the house we heard the more 
cheerful clatter of stones against steel cym- 
bals of a harrow. We followed the farm- 
er’s road, slapping at flies dancing in the 
sun; we sniffed the odor of horse-sweat 
and sliced soil. 

With a hardly perceptible nod the 
farmer answered my wave of greeting. He 
sat hunched upon the harrow’s saddle-seat, 
faded blue shirt and dungarees against 
earth brown and green of birches beyond. 
As the road drew us near he waited, rub- 
bing his chin, eyes hidden by lowered visor 
of his cap. To break the silence I spoke 
of the day and weather. He nodded and 
a noise came from his throat. 

A month ago I had asked permission 
to gather blue-berries from his woodlot; 
then the bushes were in bloom and he had 
told me to wait. It occurred to me now to 
revive the subject. He pulled at his cap 


















and said only, “All right—you pay.” Still 
troubled, I told myself, by festers of taxa- 
tion. Rapidly I sought questions which 
might please him,—I would have my 
Russian neighbor more hospitable to my 
Russian guest. 

The lawyer did not wait; with cordial 
admiration he said, “Nice horses you’ve 
got there.” 

The farmer glanced from him to the 
round rumps, and with rein-tip flicked 
away a fly. “Yah. They good enough.” His 
agreement was grudgingly voiced. 

“How much would a pair like that cost 
in Russia now?” 

Shoulders moved beneath the old blue 
shirt. “Oh, maybe t’ree—four hundred.” 
He checked himself. “Oh, now—I dun- 
no.” 

“Rubles or dollars,” persisted the law- 
yer. 

“Rubles.” At the word he surveyed my 
friend guardedly. He dismounted and 
came toward us slowly, wide brown hands 
upon his hips. At the sign my friend’s lip 
twitched, and he asked more about horses, 
their comparative weights and rugged- 
ness. The farmer halted a dozen paces 
away, and stood firm in the soil, as if not 
to be drawn nearer, nor yet to be driven 
back to his harrow. He answered with nod 
of head, shrug of shoulders, or in gruff 
monosyllables. 

It is not my way to curry cordial re- 
sponse from man or dog; I would have 
continued our walk among more amicable 
fields and woods. To be churlish was a 
privilege of the farmer. Its cause might 
have been high taxes, the thin-lipped wo- 
man in the house, or his morning’s diges- 
tion,—to me the cause did not matter. 
But the lawyer began to speak of towns 
and districts far from this Berkshire hill- 
side. And his questions continued to be 
but ineffective tapping upon a granite 
ledge. 

He paused again, and asked, “How long 
ago did you come from Russia?” 

“Oh, twenty—twenty-five year ago.” 












































My companion said he was going over 
for a visit this summer. 

In the moment’s silence I heard the 
swish of horses’ tails. The farmer turned 
toward his harrow. Over his shoulder the 
words were harsh, “Yah? Russia hell of 
place, now. Same here dis country, bimeby. 
See? My grandfader, year ago, do like 
me, now. Lift stone. Clear land. Now look 
what happen in Russia! Me?” He held 
out open palms. “I work like hell, clear 
land. High taxes, big taxes. Dey take 
maybe my land from me. Same t’ing like 
Russia, by God!” 





He strode toward his harrow. 

My friend, then, had failed to stir con- 
genial conversation. At some tasks, I 
thought, even a lawyer may fail, and a 
road-grading machine must sometimes 
grate upon imbedded stone. I would have 
moved along, but my friend was not yet 
ready. A smile, as of relief, moved the 
cheeks of his round face. He raised his 
head and began to sing. 

He once translated the theme. It was 
the plaint of a patient peasant woman: all 
day she had baked, washed, swept the floor 
and made the bed. But to what purpose? 
In her bed she must sleep alone, that night! 

My Russian neighbor had halted with 
hand upon the saddle-seat. He kicked a 
stone aside, looked toward the birches, the 
ridge, and the white wisps of clouds rest- 
ing lightly upon the horizon. Now he 
came towards us, shoulders slumped, feet 
scuffing through the harrowed dust. As 
the song ended he stopped and looked 
down upon the soil. The lawyer waited, 














then asked, “Remember that?” 

The farmer’s head lifted quickly, a 
soft glow hardened in his eyes, as if to 
say, “Of course, why ask?” For a moment 
he looked beyond us. He cleared his throat 
and began to sing. At first his voice was 
rusty, like the opening of a gate long shut. 
His shoulders moved, and his arms swung 
stiffly. As assurance strengthened tone, he 
darted a sly look toward the lawyer. 

With hands my friend was clapping 
time; the snap of eyes and curve of lips 
expressed approval. It was the song of the 
muzhik, who all day had worked in the 
field; ploughing, harrowing, lifting heavy 
stone. And to what purpose? No woman 
to sleep with, that night! 

I felt myself breathe deeply. Could I be 
standing on New England farmland? 

The two Russians joined in guttural 
chuckles. Sun danced in the birch leaves 
like jingling tinsel. I filled my pipe, and 
the farmer asked for the makings of a 
cigarette. 

They exchanged other songs, stepping 
time, laughing and nodding. The farm- 
er’s dirt-encrusted fingers combed brist- 
ling hair as he turned to me. “By Jes! You 
come up,—maybe Sunday. Quart moon- 
shine, eh? Ha! We have hell of time.” 

And now he looked squarely at me, and 
then at my companion. “By Jes’ Chris’. 
We frien’s, eh?” 

Like a lead-line the lawyer’s cast had 
sunk to the depth of Russian feeling, and 
had brought up a grain of old soil,—“We 
frien’s, eh?” ! 

While I watched and listened they sang 
as friends swop anecdotes of the past. Re- 
straint left their voices; songs boomed over 
the field and into the shade of woods be- 
yond the stone wall. Songs danced across 
the field and barnyard, were tossed back 
from the boards of the barn. Birch leaves 
twinkled in the sun; delight sounded in 
their sibilant whispering. 

That was a moment! Timeless, forgot- 
ten but suddenly familiar, it was a mo- 
ment of long ago, before men’s tongues 



































were twisted, when all knew the song of 
the earth, the sun, and the breeze in birch 
leaves. Song alone mattered—song, the 
sun, and soil. Here were neither ledges nor 
high taxes. I needed no permission to pick 
the farmer’s blue-berries. How natural 
that here, ankle-deep in New England 
soil, Russian Jew met Russian muzhik and 
both were singing the songs of Russia. 

New respect surged for my companion. 
He had sensed an approach to my churlish 
neighbor; persistence had won for him a 
friend. 

Then a woman’s shout interrupted. A 
kerchief moved, white against the dark of 
an open window. Her words were brittle 
and sharp. 

As if stung by a lash the farmer’s 
shoulders sagged. He walked away from 
us, away from the voice, and away from 
his team and wheel-harrow. He hur- 
ried away like a boy caught in an apple- 
orchard, head raised, looking from right 
to left. At the edge of the road lay a 
toothed harrow. This he shouldered, and 
came striding back. 

I had not understood the woman’s words, 
but the answer seemed simple enough. He 
had obeyed the command of a shrewish 
woman. He was paying for a moment of 
play. Curbing a chuckle I turned to my 
friend, and knew that another answer had 
escaped me. 

My companion watched receding 
shoulders. Patience dimmed his eyes; they 
flickered as the farmer returned. For a 
moment my Russian neighbor stood before 
us, legs spread apart under the harrow’s 
weight. His face peered upward, hard, 
and he asked a Russian question. The law- 
yer answered, stepping backward. The 
other swerved, walked around us, and went 
on into a New England field. 

We continued down the road, my Rus- 
sian friend and I. To my query he replied 
quietly, “She told him to go about his work 
—how did he know who those men were?” 

He paused, then added, “He asked me 
if I was a Jew.” 
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UD... THE BOHEMIAN DvorRAK 
composed his symphony, From the New 
World, best known to-day by that slow 
tune which became first-Goim’ Home and 
then Wagon Wheels, he started his Finale 
with a stirring melody in minor key. Sud- 
denly, and without warning, this melody 
changes to the major mood, with a quick- 
ening of the time, and immediately it 
sounds strangely familiar. Unquestionably 
there is a strong suggestion of our own 
Yankee Doodle, and it is more than likely 
that this was intentional with the com- 
poser. 

Mrs. Edward Macdowell has admitted 
that her husband, America’s greatest com- 
poser, deliberately echoed in his 1620 the 
melody of God Save the King, putting it 
into a sturdy march rhythm, and imply- 
ing perhaps that the English tune had thus 
become Americanized in the years since 
the landing of the Pilgrims. If Mac- 
dowell could play such a harmless musical 
trick, why not Dvorak? 

Regardless of its possible relationship 
to the classics, Yankee Doodle has long 
been recognized as one of the best of all 
marching tunes. George Cohan quoted it 
directly in his Yankee Doodle Boy, one of 
the first of those songs that so successfully 
waved the American flag in the faces of 
our theatre audiences. A less famous musi- 
cian made an elaborate arrangement of 
the tune, entitled Te Evolution of Yan- 
kee Doodle, giving it an important role in 
the whole development of civilization.. It 
has been proved by contrapuntal experts 
that Yankee Doodle can be sung in perfect 
harmony with Dixie (if you start them 
both on the down-beat), which is some- 
thing that Generals Grant and Robert E. 
Lee should have known. 

But if you hear Yankee Doodle played 
by even so simple a combination as a fife 








and a drum (which in some ways is the 
most effective of all), you realize at once 
that it needs no dressing up or apologies of 
any sort. By all standards, it is a highly 
significant piece of music. Certainly that 
inspiring group immortalized in the pic- 
ture The Spirit of ’76 must have been 
marching to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 

But let it be clearly understood that all 
these compliments are aimed at the mel- 
ody, not the words. Melodically, Yankee 
Doodle belongs to the whole world. It is 
impossible to estimate how old the tune 
may actually be, or to guess where it origi- 
nated. 

Holland has as good a claim as any, not 
only to the music, but to a primitive ver- 
sion of the text. There was an ancient 
reapers’ song in the Netherlands, which 
ran like this: 

Yanker dudel dudel down, 
Didel dudel lanther, 


Yanker viver voover vown, 
Botermilk und tanther. 
Scholars have decided that these cryp- 
tic words refer to the custom of paying 
the reapers with “as much buttermilk as 
they could drink, and a tenth of the grain.” 
It seems established that the tune was es- 
sentially the same as the one we know 
to-day as Yankee Doodle. 

Southern France claims the melody as 
a vintage song, and it has been called also 
a “popular air of Biscay,” a “sword-dance, 
played on solemn occasions by the people 
of San Sebastian,” an air which “certainly 
has its origin in the music of the free 
Pyrenees,” and “the heroic Danza Esparta 
of brave old Biscay.” Evidently there is 
some difference of opinion. 

England knew the tune centuries ago as 
a nursery jingle, with the words: 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 

Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
But the binding round it. 

It was in England also, at the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, that the refrain first 
took the verbal form that, with very slight 
variations, has become established in this 





















































country. It seems that the future Protector 
was riding into Oxford on a small horse, 
wearing a cap with a single plume, fastened 
with a knot called a “macaroni.” Someone 
made up the mocking chorus, fitted to the 
old nursery tune, which the Cavaliers sang 
with great gusto: 
Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony; 
He stuck a feather in his cap, 
Upon a macaroni. 

The introduction of Yankee Doodle to 
America has become a familiar story. It 
was in June of the year 1755 that General 
Braddock was gathering Colonial soldiers 
to help the British in an attack upon the 
French and Indians at Niagara and Fron- 
tenac. The “old Continentals in their rag- 
ged regimentals” were considered quite a 
joke by their well trained and beautifully 
equipped cousins, and with the picture of 
the ridiculous Cromwell in mind, an Eng- 
lish army surgeon, Dr. Richard Shuck- 
burg, gave the band the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle” assuring the men that it was “the 
latest martial music of merry England.” 
Twenty-five years later, the same tune 
sounded in the ears of Cornwallis, as he 
surrendered at Yorktown. 

At first Yankee Doodle must have been 
nothing more than an instrumental march- 
ing tune, best adapted to a fife and drum 
corps. But as its popularity increased, a lot 
of crude words developed, reflecting the 
life and humor of primitive training 
camps, and probably contributed by a suc- 
cession of poets, some of whose efforts 
fortunately never arrived at the distinction 
of being printed. What was originally a 
chorus or refrain was turned into a verse, 
and a new chorus was added, with the 
words: 

Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 

Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy! 

The rhyming of “up” and “step” was 
a warning of what our pioneer poets of the 
military service would do, once they got 
started. The eighteen or more stanzas of 





Yankee Doodle, as recorded in print, prob- 
ably contain more assonantal atrocities than 
any other set of verses in the English lan- 
guage. “Cap’n Goodwin” rhyming with 
“puddin’” in the opening lines is excus- 
able; “David” and “saved” are perhaps 
even permissible. But then comes “win- 
ter,” rhyming with “mind ter” (probably 
deliberate), and from there to the finish 
the going becomes worse and worse. Here 
are a few of the outstanding combinations: 
maple—cattle, pinning—in him, cocked 
it—pocket, basin—nation, onions—young 
ones, stallion — millions, remember — 
chamber, and fine ah—Jemima! 

Quite aside from such abominable 
rhymes, the hayseed humor of this inter- 
minable song becomes rather trying. The 
description of a bayonet as “a crooked 
stabbing iron” and of a drum as “a little 
barrel” and of a mortar as “a pump- 
kin shell” would hardly create gales of 
laughter, and most of the elaborate naivete 
of the words falls entirely flat on modern 
ears. 

So it may be best to stick to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle and forget the text. With 
its first seventeen notes limited to only 
three different tones in the scale, and with 
an astonishing simplicity of rhythmic pat- 
tern as well, this homely melody is destined 
to be played and whistled as long as man- 
kind keeps time to music. 












































Mrs. Richards tells here of Boston, Portland (Falmouth), 
Weston, Charlestown, Old Casco, Machias, Worcester, and 
other places New Englanders used to visit regularly before... 
New England grew so large. 


sees RECENT YEARS THERE HUNG 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a por- 
trait of an old gentleman in a richly furred 
coat, wearing his own white hair, and 
looking out on the world with an air of 
challenge and command. It is what is 
called a “port-wine Stuart”; the warm, 
ruddy tints which mantle in the old man’s 
cheeks do indeed suggest that generous 
cordial. Here is no traditional Yankee, fed 
on salt fish and skim milk. No English 
squire, reared on beer and ale, ever had 
redder blood or quicker pulse than this son 
of our northern pine woods; for this is 
Stephen Jones of Machias. 

It is this man whose reminiscences, in 
the shape of a letter written to his daugh- 
ter, when he was over eighty years of age, 
are now before me. “They must be,” one 
would think, “extremely interesting; viv- 
id, picturesque, full of the virile energy 
that breathes from the whole man in his 
pictured aspect. The figures of the Great 
Time, the Revolutionary and pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, will live before us in his force- 
ful words, as he calls up one after another: 
Washington, Stuart, Talleyrand, who was 
his guest in the famous visit which is 
proudly recorded in the annals of so many 
ancient homesteads throughout our State. 
We shall see them almost as if with our 
own eyes.” 

Alas! this was a man of action, not of 
words. He did many things, saw many 
sights, the bare mention of which must 
thrill our patriotic minds today; but— 
again, alas!—the bare mention is all we 
get, the bleak skeleton of a warm and 
ruddy life..... Let us read some extracts 
from this utterly unadorned tale; we must 
fill in the outline, color the sober black and 





white, when and as we can. 

*“T shall now give you such information as I can re- 
specting my ancestors of the Jones family. My great-grand- 
father’s name was Josiah Jones, he was a native of the south 
of England and came to Boston as a single man, but | never 
heard the year that he arrived here. He married a Miss 
Treadway of good family belonging to Charlestown. He 
purchased a large tract of land near the center of the town 
of Weston. He settled upon it and had by his wife six sons 
and four daughters. He died in October, 1714, aged 74, 
his widow survived him about 29 years and died at the age 
of 93. Five of their sons settled upon farms around them, 
on what I suppose was their father’s original tract of land. . . 

“| was born . . . on Sunday morning the 28th of Jan. 
1738-9 (so they reckoned time at that period) . . . the 
eldest son of Stephen and Lydia Jones . . . at their resi- 
dence, Old Casco . . .After entering my fourth year my 
parents sent me to school to a Mrs. Mumford. I remained 
at her school till I reached my sixth year. | was then sent 
to the town school of which the late Stephen Longfellow 
Esq’re was the master... ” 


Now, if one of us today were writing 
this record, think what we should make of 
this Dame School of old Mrs. Mumford’s. 
I say old, for it would never do for the 
keeper of a Dame School to be young. I 
see her, with mob cap, huge round spec- 
tacles, tortoiseshell-rimmed, dimity short- 
gown and linsey-woolsey petticoat; these 
are her proper and fitting costume. A birch 
broom stands behind her chair; she sweeps 
the hearth or whips a naughty urchin with 
it, as occasion may demand. Let us give her 
a horn-book in her hand—there is no extra 
charge for a hornbook, and it is full 
of color and flavor—and the picture is 
complete. No! first take a glance at the 
children, in their quaint prim gowns, 
their funny little flapped waistcoats and 
breeches. That sturdy fellow, square and 
firm-set, with twinkling eyes and obstinate 
mouth, that is Stephen Jones; they may 
have called him Steve, but I don’t feel 
sure of it. He gets the birch now and then, 
but he doesn’t mind much, and Mrs. Mum- 
ford will be glad, I fancy, when he passes 
out of her jurisdiction. And by the way, 
we should not today loose our hold on Mrs. 
Mumford till we knew whether she were 
of the Rhode Island Mumfords; what for- 
bear of hers first came to this country, and 
whether any of her uncles or brothers were 
Revolutionary officers. 





*As Judge Jones “Memoir,” much of the letter quoted herein, 
appeared in Sprague’s Journal, 1916. 































“It was my father’s wish to give his sons a liberal educa- 
tion, and on entering my seventh year | was put to learn 
the Latin grammar. What progress | made I do not rec- 
ollect but it could not have been much, for in the begin- 
ning of September of that year | went with my mother to 
Weston on a visit to her parents to make some arrangements 
with them respecting herself and children during the ab- 
sence of my father, who was ordered with the rest of the 
Regiment to which he belonged, to that part of Nova Scotia 
then called Minas, at the head of the Bay of Fundy... 
We had a short passage to Boston and stopped at Deacon 
Kettle’s, an old acquaintance of the family, till she could 
have an opportunity to get on to Weston. While there | 
wandered off of the street on which Deacon Kettle lived 
and very soon got lost and frightened and cried, but | 
was able to tell the people who observed me, where | had 
wandered from, and was taken back to the good Deacon’s. 
I never got lost afterwards in Boston . 


Here again, what an opportunity is lost! 
Lost in Boston, the Boston of 1746! the 
country lad, too shy or too proud to ask his 
way, wandering through those crooked and 
contorted streets which are the pride of 
Boston and the despair of persons from 
New York. Down Milk Street, up Pudding 
Lane; straying perhaps into Province 
Court, and finding no particular outlet 
anywhere unless through the Province 
House, where he would be frightened out 
of his little wits by wigged and gold-laced 
dignitaries; finally, after hours (as many 
hours as we like, since they are not enum- 
erated), the stout northern heart giving 
way, the tears coming in spite of every- 
thing; the seven-year-old child, alone in a 
wide and cruel world, sobbing, with his 
head against the wall, the brick wall which 
seemed a thousand miles away from the 
kindly wooden walls of “that part of Fal- 
mouth now called Portland.” 

Then, some broad-flapped, . square- 
buckled philanthropist observing him, 
bending over him with kindly inquiry; 
the magic name of Deacon Kettle sobbed 
forth in answer; after that, a friendly 
hand in his, and a comfortable progress 
through the winding thoroughfares to the 
Deacon’s house, and a warm welcome for 
the unwilling little prodigal. 

Deacon Kettle! it seems cruel that we 
can know nothing of Deacon Kettle. We at 
least can have our will of him as of Dame 
Mumford. No law prevents my calling up 
from the shades a tall, lanky figure in rusty 





black, with a prodigious neck-cloth; with 
a long winding nose, something like a Bos- 
ton street, but with the kindliest twinkle in 
his eyes, and a way of rubbing his hands 
that was in itself a promise of supper. He 
gave little Stephen a good supper that 
night, we may be sure. What would you 
like them to have for supper? My own 
taste would incline to collups and buns, 
with some rashers of bacon, and brimming 
tankards of whatever tastes best out of a 
tankard; I forbear for obvious reasons to 
specify. 

But this will never do. The fact is, I find 
this memoir a spur to whatever of imagina- 
tion I possess. I long to run riot in detail, 
none to say me nay; and every fresh stroke 
of reserve and uncommunicativeness urges 
me on to fresh invention. When the Judge 
says, “We soon went on to my grand- 
father’s, where we stayed a short time and 
then my mother returned home as they 
thought it best,’—I am consumed with 
desire to tell why they thought it best; to 
bring forward incompatibility of temper, 
parsimony, smallpox, or the fear of Indian 
massacres, as reasons for the return of Mrs. 
Jones. But I refrain, and we shall never 
know. Indeed, the next event related is 
best told in its own simplicity; we may 
dress up to our fancy the minor features of 
a tale like this; the stern face of war and 
death admits of no brightening. 


“Nothing of any importance occurred till the end of 
February or beginning of March, when the distressing and 
melancholy news was received in Boston that a party of 
French and Indians from Beaujour, now called Cumber- 
land, had made an attack upon Col, Noble’s quarters on 
the night of the 30th of January in a violent snowstorm, 
that my father, the Colonel and several officers were killed, 
and the remainder capitulated the next day. The weather 
was so stormy that they had no apprehension of an attack 
and the sentry at the door did not discover the enemy until 
they were very near. He discharged his musket and gave 
the alarm. My father who I was told always laid down pre- 
pared for a surprise, was immediately at the door of his 
quarters and met the enemy by whom he was immediately 
shot. They then entered the house and killed some of the 
officers before they could get out of their beds. . . 


Stephen Jones was eight years old at the 
time of his father’s death. His mother 
never returned to Falmouth to live. She 
was unfortunately advised to let a connec- 


tion by marriage, an unprincipled man, ad- 
minister the small estate left her by her 
husband, and the consequence was that very 
little came to her from it. “J got a hundred 
dollars a few years since,” says the Judge, 
“for a quit-claim for a piece of flats that 
belonged to my father in the town of Port- 
land, for which two persons had been quar- 
reling about, and neither had any title to. 
I think much more might have been picked 
up if it had been properly looked after in 


time.” 


I am surely justified by every law of 
the imagination in asserting that the 
“piece of flats” was in what is now the very 
heart of Portland, and that if retained in 
the family into which I subsequently had 
the privilege of marrying, it would now 
be the most valuable lot in the whole city, 
and the Judge’s descendants would be 
wearing cloth of gold instead of hodden 


gray. 

“I continued at my grandfather’s until the year 1755, 
when it was decided by him and my mother that I had 
better learn a trade and I was placed with my uncle Noah, 
my father’s brother, who was a carpenter, to learn that 
trade. I travelled on foot to his house about thirty miles 
from my grandfather’s in one day. He resided on the 
westerly side of Worcester. They were all strangers to me 
both in the family and in the town, except my uncle, who 
I had seen before. It was the hay-harvest and 1 was set 
to work on the farm. I found my uncle 
and his wife very parsimonious and economical. 

. . « I do not suppose that 
cayenne pepper "rubbed upon his eyes would have made 
any water run out of them, Another thing which vexed me 
very much was that if he saw me put on mittens of a cold 
winter morning, he would scold me for it. I was always 
subject to cold hands and feet and to take hold of axe 
handles and other implements of a cold winter’s morning 
without mittens, it did seem as if my hands would freeze, 
but because he could handle ice and snow without feeling 
it he supposed everybody else could. . . 

— My uncle’s harshness, his wife’s indifference to- 
wards me, and having to do all the work of the farm and 
of course but a small part of the time devoted to the pro- 
fession I went to learn, I consequently grew dissatisfied with 
my situation and made my guardian acquainted with it. 
He came to see me and endeavored to persuade me to be 
contented, I consented to try, but found it in vain. There- 
fore in April 1757 when our provincial officers were re- 
cruiting for volunteers to.go to the lakes, I with others en- 
listed without asking the consent of my master or guardian.” 


The cruelty (for it can have been noth- 
ing less) of these people seems to have 
made a deep impression on the boy; scarcely 
anywhere else, save in one passage, do we 













































feel the throb of feeling under the bald 
statement of facts; but here, the bitterness 
of years speaks in that brief description. 
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After his arduous campaign he made a 
visit in Northampton, which seems to have 


been a very agreeable one. 

“At this time I first commenced my acquaintance at 
Northampton with Mr. Lyman (who afterwards married 
my youngest sister) and Mr. Allen his partner. I engaged 
to work as a journeyman with them during the summer 
and joined them the first of May, although I had acquired 
but little knowledge of the business or of the use of tools. 
I was treated with great kindness by them and introduced 
into the most respectable families in the town. The Pomroys, 
Hunts, Lymans and the Strongs were of the first class and 
all had one or more young ladies belonging to them and 
by all of them. I was treated with the greatest civility...” 


Here, once more, I find my fancy pul- 
ling hard at the curb. Think of the merry- 
makings there in Northampton! think of 
the feelings of all those young ladies, one 
or more in every family, mind you! at the 
advent of this tall, broad-shouldered, 
bright-eyed stranger from the North 
Woods. Through the day he might be 
toiling with saw and plane acquiring a 
knowledge of the business, but when even- 
ing came, we can see bold Stephen, like 
Richard of Taunton Dene, putting on 
“this Sunday clothes, his buckskin breeches, 
and silken hose, 

W? a brand-new hat upon his head, 

Was weel bedecked wi’ ribbons red, 

W? a dumble-dum doorie, 

Dumble-dum day!” 

Pity that “Richard of Taunton Dene” 
is a modern song, so that we cannot fancy 
Stephen singing it, to the admiration of 
the Northampton damsels; we will hope 
he did sing, though. We can see him, | 
say, all in his best, paying his respects at 
the Lyman homestead, where the ladies 














were not only fair but brilliant, or romp- 
ing with the pretty Strong girls. There 
were dances, no doubt. Let us look at our 
hero, leading the Chorus Jig with Dorothy 
Lyman. Easily the handsomest fellow in 
the room, as she is the fairest lass? Of 
course he is! was he not born in Falmouth? 

The next year finds Stephen Jones work- 
ing steadily at his trade, first in Charles- 
town, then in Deerfield. It was in the lat- 
ter place that he first saw his wife, but 
he did not, he says, become acquainted 
with her then. He tells of his sister Rebec- 
ca’s going to Deerfield, and marrying 
there “your uncle Barnard”; and adds, 
“that led to my acquaintance and marriage 
with your mother. My stopping at Deer- 
field at that time brought about those 
family connections which it is not probable 
would have happened but for that circum- 
stance.” 

Could anything be more exasperating 
than this? He does not even tell us the 
name of his future wife, though we find 
out later that it was Sarah Barnard; nor 
how she looked, nor what she was doing, 
at that first sight, or at the first time of 
their meeting. Was she spinning, Priscilla- 
like, sweet and demure in cap and kirtle? 
Did he ride by the house on horseback, and 
seeing her sitting thus, say in his heart, as 
Geraint said, 

“Here by God’s rood is the one maid 
for me!” 
or was it at a dance that he met her? Did 
he see her all a-flutter with ribbons and 
muslin, tripping down the long dance with 
some other gallant; and did he, Stephen, 
burn with desire to eject that other gallant, 
and to take that fair hand in his and say 
with Cinderella’s prince, “She is my little 
dancer!” 

We are not to know; and provoking as 
it is, I cannot help respecting this fine re- 
serve, which even to his own child will not 
lift the curtain from things sacred. Besides, 
Daughter Susan knew what her mother’s 
maiden name was, knew too how she looked 
in comely middle life, and could infer 























something of her youthful look, even un- 
aided by miniature or silhouette. As for me, 
I declare the old gentleman seems to look 
at me with an air of dignified disdain 
which is dashing to the liveliest fancy. 
“My good woman,” he seems to say, “the 
fact of your having married my great- 
grandson, and having yourself a turn for 
scribbling, gives you no possible right or 
title in my business. I would recommend a 
more strict attention to your own.” 

You are quite right, honored sir; I beg 
your pardon. 

We have seen that it was in 1766 that 
Stephen Jones made his permanent settle- 
ment in Machias. In 1769 he headed the 
petition to the general court for a grant of 
land. His office of justice of the peace was 
one of great importance. At the first town 
meeting held after the incorporation of 
the town of Machias, June 23rd, 1784, he 
was elected Moderator, and continued to 
be elected every year till advancing years 
forced him to lay by the authority which 
he exercised so wisely, firmly and kindly. 
The house in which Judge Jones lived, 
built on the site of the log cabin in which 
he began his married life, was standing, in 
the year 1863, “very much as he left it,” 
we are told by Hon. Jones Talbot, in a 
speech made by him at the Centennial An- 
niversary of the Settlement of Machias. 
(I am informed that on the house which 
now occupies that site is a tablet, stating 
that on this spot stood the house of Judge 
Stephen Jones.) To this brief speech of 
Mr. Talbot’s, and to a writer who signs 
himself “Wayfarer” in the Bangor Com- 
mercial, I am indebted for such details as 
I have been able to gather on the subject 
of my sketch, viewed from the outside. 

After those days of struggle and hard- 
ship among the Hoosack mountains, he was 
a man of peace, and stood for peace as lon 
as he could; still, when the Revolution 
broke out, he took his place manfully on 
the side of the colonies, although “several 
of his relatives took the other side, which 
made it harder for him,” and threw all 










































his abilities and influence into the scale. 
Several remarkable papers relative to this 
crisis are preserved among the town re- 
cords, nearly all of which were written by 
Judge Jones, and Mr .Talbot says of these 
papers that they show him to be a “smaster 
of the political style in which Jefferson 
was an adept.” This compliment would 
not, I fear, have pleased the Judge him- 
self, for his opinion of Jefferson seems to 
have been a low one, to judge from a letter 
which I shall presently quote. I am grate- 
ful for these side-lights on my over-modest 
hero, for I confess that his silence on all 
the burning topics of the time might, but 
for this positive evidence, have led me to 
doubt the ardor of his patriotism. But it 
was a thing about which there was so ab- 
solutely no doubt, that he did not think it 
necessary to mention it. “The Revolution- 
ary war broke out,” he says, “and destroyed 
the business ;” and that is pretty much all 
he says about it. 

In later years he was a strong Federal- 
ist, as were nearly all the old soldiers. The 
letter of which I just spoke, written in 
1810 to his friend, Gen. Rufus Putnam, 


is as follows: 
“Rufus Putnam, Esq. Boston, 21st of Feb. 1810 
“Dear Sir: I expect this letter will be handed to you 
by Mr. Oliver Putnam, a very respectable merchant of this 
town, and whom I would recommend to your notice and 
particular attention. Any civilities shown him will be thank- 
fully acknowledged by me. Mr. Putnam, having mentioned 
to me, a few days since that he proposed setting out in a 
day or two on a visit to your part of the country, I men- 
tioned to him my acquaintance with you, and that I wished 
to write to you by him. For I presumed it would not be 
unpleasant to you to hear from an old friend, who had 
been your messmate during the campaign of 1757, and 
who had waded through the deep snow on the banks of the 
Hoosick river, and over the lofty mountains of that name, 
in the cold month of February, 1758, and reduced to the 
sad necessity of eating dog. Friendships formed on such 
trying occasions are not easily obliterated, and I assure you 
that I still feel a lively friendship for you, and have often 
thought of writing you; but no direct opportunity offer- 
ing, have hitherto neglected it. You are the only one of 
my old comrades that I know of who is living. There may 
be others yet alive, but I do not know where they dwell. 
I observed last summer in the newspapers, the insertion of 
the death of Samuel Wiswal. I expect you to remember 
his leaving us at Fort Edward, soon after the taking o 
Fort Wm. Henry. , 
“I noticed in the public prints, a few years since, that 
T. Jefferson had honored you by removing you from an 
office bestowed upon you by the great and virtuous Wash- 








ington, the real father of his country. Your removal from 
office is full evidence of your adherence to the principles 
of the good old Washington school, of which I avow my- 
self to be a true disciple; and the numerous removals of 
honest, capable men from office, and in many instances the 
vacancies so made by T. Jefferson filled again by him with 
d—d rascals, has excited my warmest indignation. 

“I consider that heaven, in its wrath for the sins of our 
nation, permitted him to preside over our nation. I did 
hope that his successor was fully convinced of the mad, 
weak and foolish measures of his immediate predecessor, 
and that he would administer the government with im- 
partiality; but I find myself disappointed, and that we 
are still to bear French insults and that Great Britain is 
to be treated with every possible insult, to provoke her to 
commence hostilities against us, and we thus compelled to 
go to war with her, and to form an alliance with the tyrant 
and scourge of Europe, which I pray heaven to avert... 

Your old friend and humble servant, 
Stephen Jones.” 


That Stephen Jones was a devout man 
we see by his frequent references to the 
merciful providence of God in preserving 
him from this or that danger; otherwise 
he makes no mention of religion, more 
than he does of patriotism. Why should he? 
His life was there to answer for the one 
as for the other. We are told that “if he 
had lived today he would have been called 
a Unitarian; as it was, he was of the 
“standing order,” a Puritan in faith and 
practice. “He believed that the minister 
and the schoolmaster were both necessary 
to build up a state in all the elements of 
greatness.” 

So Stephen Jones lived, honored and re- 
spected by all; acknowledged as “the first 
man in the town and the first man in the 
county” by his neighbors, and as such 
looked up to and followed. After serving 
his town and his state for more than half 
a century, he laid down his hickory sceptre, 
and went to pass the last remaining years of 
life with his daughter in Boston, as has 
already been said. 


e 


The life story of Laura E. Richards is no less interesting 
than that of her worthy ancestor, related here. Mrs. Rich- 
ards was born in Boston in 1850, the daughter of Samuel 
Gridley and Julia Ward Howe. In 1871 she married Henry 
Richards of Gardiner, Maine. There were 7 children. In 
1881 she began publishing her books and stories which have 
appeared in continuous flow since that year. Captain Janu- 
ary, her most popular work, appeared in 1890. Mrs. Rich- 
ards still lives in Gardiner, Maine. 






































Mr. Kenneth Brown is known to many as one of America’s 
few real satirists. 


= CHACE STARTED LIFE with 
none of youth’s troublesome ideals. Though 
he came from that part of New England 
where the fir trees grow the tallest, and the 
sterling qualities should be the thickest, 
he was born without the well known New 
England conscience. A worshiper of Suc- 
cess, he reasoned that from Genghis Khan 
to the latest Get-Rich-Quick promoter 
the crooks owned the earth. They took 
whatever they could get their hands on, 
and the world bowed down and wor- 
shipped them for it. 

He intended to be one of them, and de- 
cided that for a crook, honesty was the 
best policy to begin with. He must ac- 
quire a good reputation as a basis of opera- 
tion, and watch for the big opportunities. 
No pickpocket, he reasoned, ever became a 
Napoleon of Finance. No petty hold-up 
man ever developed into a Dictator. 

Therefore he became that dangerous 
person, a model young man. He eradicated 
his natural indolence with a ruthless hand. 
Whatever vices a successful man might 
have, laziness was not one of them. 

Chace had ability and soon came to fill 
one position of trust and responsibility af- 
ter another. When he was twenty-seven 
years old he had a chance to “absorb” 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“Piker!” he muttered, and kept on his 
honest way. Nevertheless the incident 
pepped him up wonderfully. “My system 
is right!” he reasoned, and stood up 
straighter, and worked harder, and forged 
ahead faster than ever. 

Three years later, a hundred thousand 
dollars offered itself to his open palm. He 
contemplated the possibility for less than 
ten minutes. 

“Not enough!” and he went back to his 











life of rectitude, convinced that the time 
for him to “retire” could not be far off. 

Twice within the next ten years he could 
have stolen large sums, but it was not till 
he was forty-three that the big opportunity 
arrived. A million dollars lay within his 
grasp. For an extravagant man this might 
not have sufficed, but Chace’s tastes were 
modest, and it was enough. 

During the years of waiting Chace had 
made a study of all the countries that had 
no extradition treaties with the United 
States, and had decided on Varunda as the 
most desirable from the point of view of 
climate, society, and accessibility. He al- 
ways kept track of the sailings and now 
turned to the maritime news in the paper, 
although he already knew that a steamer 
was leaving Boston the next afternoon for 
sunny Varunda, where he could pass the 
rest of his life in luxurious idleness and 
safety. Nor would he be limited to that 
charming semi-tropical island. He had 
spent many pleasant hours mapping out 
tours through the various countries in 
which he would be free from molestation 
by law—perhaps in his own yacht, with a 
group of agreeable companions. Odd how 
much more colorful the society of the dis- 
reputable ends of the earth were than that 
of the respectable middle. 

He had no ties to hold him in New Eng- 
land, was interested in no particular wo- 
man. For years he had kept two suitcases 
ready packed with Palm Beach suits and 
summer clothes. They were new and un- 
marked. From time to time he tried them 
on, and substituted a new article for one 
that seemed a little out of fashion. His 
trousseau he called it, and took as much in- 
terest in it as a girl. 

Leaning back in his office chair, Chace 





































looked down the vista of the years and 
found that the greatest luxury of all 
would be the ability to indulge his natural 
indolence—sternly repressed till now. 
What joy to be lazy for the rest of his 
life! To live in a place where laziness was 
natural, and not a reproach. 

With time his tastes had grown simpler. 
He had seen too much of the futility of 
mere ostentatious money-spending. Every 
thing he could possibly wish for would be 
supplied by that million. Cold weather he 
hated most, as some New Englanders of 
sedentary habits do. It seemed as if Pro- 
vidence must have had him in mind in 
giving such charming weather to those 
countries from which the lawful arm of 
Uncle Sam would be unable to yank him 
back. 

Chace swung around in his swivel chair 
to face the window: to face freedom and 
ease and the distant trade winds tempering 
the sunny Islands of the Blest. The end 
was in sight. All he had planned and 
worked for was his. He pushed back the 
neatly arranged papers on his desk. They 
would never plague him more—nor the 
ring of the telephone. 

Yet the telephone must render him one 
last service. After that it would forever 
cease to be the imperious master. He took 
down the receiver and called up the office 
of the North and South American Steam- 
ship Line—he knew the number by heart 
—Docks, 27X3. 

“Hullo! That the North and South 
American?” 

“The Southern Cross sails tomorrow 
afternoon for Varunda, I believe.” 

“Can you reserve me a first-class outside 
stateroom?” 


“Name? Arthur—er—Gunter.” 

He had chosen the name of Gunter a 
long time ago—Arthur was his own—and 
had practiced before the mirror, address- 
ing himself as Mr. Gunter, till he felt 





quite at home with it. He had had a pass- 
port made out in that name, and renewed 
it every two years. It was tucked away in 
the pocket of one of the suitcases. 

Briskly Chace walked out into the hall, 
and took the elevator down into the bowels 
of the office building where his capacious 
safe deposit box was. He called for it. It 
was carried into one of the cubby-holes 
where millionaires cut coupons. 

The door was shut. He was alone, with 
no eye upon him. From the box he took 
the securities and arranged them methodi- 
cally on the table. A million dollars worth, 
negotiable, and all his for the taking. He 
gloated over them. The great maw of Ex- 
change Place would absorb them at a gulp, 
and no questions asked. That was the ad- 
vantage of an unblemished reputaton. No 
questions would arise until he was safe in 
Varunda. 

Chace stayed a long time alone with 
his securities, arranging them and re- 
arranging them. Finally, all alone and 
with no eye upon him, a look of dismay 
crept into his face. 

“Good God!” he muttered, and ran his 
hand through his hair. 


Wearily he got out of the elevator, and 
walked to his office. His secretary looked 
up as he passed through the outer office. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she asked, 
with quick sympathy for his wan face. 

“Nothing! Nothing that can be help- 
ed.” 

Alone, he sank again into his swivel 
chair. Presently he drew the telephone to 
him: 

“Give me Docks, 27X3.” 

“Is this the North and South Ameri- 
can?” 

“This is Arthur Chace—er—Gunter 
speaking. I made a reservation a while ago 
for the Southern Cross, sailing tomorrow.” 


“Cancel that reservation, please. I find 














I can’t get off—after all.” 

Chace smiled grimly. “I’m sorry my- 
self.” 

He hung up the receiver, and chin in 
hand gazed, unseeing, over the billowing 
mist creeping up from the bay, toward 
the clear sunny climes he had been dream- 
ing of all his life. Dismay flooded his being. 
To arrive at the culmination of all his 
scheming—and to be cheated of his booty! 

A half hour, a long half hour of im- 
mobility drifted by, carrying away with 
it the shimmering coral sands of Varunda, 
the lazy picturesque life he had looked 


The Farm Kitchen 


|| THE LUMBERING GREY SNOW 
cLoups have snuffed out the last flickers 
of light from the worn-out winter sun, 
when a bristling North-Easter begins to 
flap the old shingles on the barn roof and 
swoop about up among the rafters, when 
the cattle stamp and chew and swish their 
tails as if to keep warm, there is no place 
on earth that looks quite so good to a man 
as his own old-fashioned farm kitchen. 
The dog, too, knows what that final shut- 
ting of the barn door means, and rising 
from his bed in the hay, follows his mas- 
ter’s lantern between the snow drifts to the 
shed door, where the cat whines on the cold 
granite step. There is food, warmth, and 
a corner for each one of them within the 
four sturdy walls of the farmer’s kitchen. 
Let the city-folk have their big living- 
rooms and parlors with their noisy radia- 
tors tucked away in corners. What radiator 
ever baked a crock of beans on a Saturday 
night, or had an oven door that a man 
could let down to warm his feet on? In 
the farm kitchen, where the big black 
range is, there, also, is the very essence of 
home. 





forward to, for so many years. Instead of 
the palm fronds swaying in the trade 
winds, the smoke wreaths from Boston’s 
chimneys would continue to wave before 
his busy window. 

A sigh of deep regret came from the 
depths of his diaphragm. 

“No matter how clever a crook is, he 
always forgets something. That’s how he 
gets caught by the police—or by Fate.” 

He waggled his head gloomily. 

“Who'd have thought it would become 
a habit I couldn’t break—this damned 
honesty?” 


Country parlors change with the times, 
putting on city airs. The furniture is al- 
ways stiff and uncomfortable in its stolid 
plush or wicker dignity; the mantel pieces 
over the bricked-up fireplaces are loaded 
with nonsensical gadgets and family photo- 
graphs,—unnoticed after the first week of 
novelty—which serve as excellent dust- 
catchers. Periodically, the old gadgets and 
pictures, seen to be hopelessly out of date, 
are replaced by new ones. Carrie Belle, 
aged eight, in her heartshaped gilt frame is 
banished to the old horsehair trunk, mak- 
ing room for Carrie Belle’s daughter in a 
wide burnt-wood frame, who, in time, is 
whisked away in favor of Carrie Belle’s 
grand-daughter, very modern in Shirley 
Temple curls and a chromium setting. . . 
The parlor must be up to date. 

Not so with the farm kitchen; comfort 
is first there. For convenience’s sake, the oil 
lamp may give way to electricity, the 
wheezy pump to running water, but the 
old wood-range remains the great black 
Mogul of domestic affairs. Year in and 
year out it stands pat and firmly on its 
four squat legs, feeding and warming peo- 


































ple, the very heart of the farm kitchen and 
this thing we call home. All during the 
winter months, when the snow covers the 
north windows, or when the farmyard is 
soupy with cold mud, the shining stove 
radiates a comforting warmth mingled 
with the delicious brown odors of coffee 
and of pies and cakes hidden away in the 
depths of its cavernous oven. 

Opposite the stove, the kitchen table 
catches up the waves of warmth in its red 
and white checked cloth, flinging them out 
again with renewed cheer. The geraniums 
on the window ledge hold the glow of the 
afternoon sun long after it has dropped 
from sight. The air of settled complac- 
ency here is as frank as the sunlight itself, 
and just as mellow. Mother’s worn rocker 
still rests in the same spot next to the win- 
dow where Grandmother kept it when she 
was mistress of the house, performing 
miracles in molasses cookies and partridge 
pies with the aid of the same old stove. 
How many tired, fretted babies have been 
rocked to sleep in that chair, how many 
socks darned there, and how many sweaters 
knit! The cat curls there now in a drowsy 
ball, purring her content. But to the 
farmer who has been working in the cold 
all day, the armchair drawn up to the stove 
looks better than the rocker. Here he may 
steep himself in the comforting warmth, 
his pipe in his mouth, his stocking-feet 
toasting on the open oven door. The dog, 
too, has his favorite spot between the stove 
and the mammoth wood-box behind it. 
His tail, thumping the floor lazily, catches 
the quick eye of a kitten hiding in the 
wood-box. She creeps to the edge and hurls 
herself at the tail ferociously, only to 
bounce away at the first low growl. 

Cats and dogs are not allowed in modern 
city kitchens where Efficiency has replaced 
Comfort as the household god. These kitch- 
ens are like compact, smoothly-run busi- 
ness offices in their cool precision; there is 
nothing of home in them. The friendly 
giant stove has been replaced by a pert. 
enameled gas or electric range; the red 







































and white checked table cloth on the old 
kitchen table, by a shining white porcelain 
top. The walls, cupboards and furniture 
painted a bright green, yellow, or blue, 
shriek their newness. The spotless tiled 
linoleum on the floor dares anyone to set a 
muddy foot on it. Children and cumber- 
some fathers are shooed out of the kitchen 
along with the dogs and cats. It has become 
a hallowed temple to the gods of Hygiene 
and Domestic Science, with a uniformed 
cook as high priestess. 

The farm kitchen, despite modern im- 
provements, can never become quite as de- 
void of comfort and cheer as its sophisti- 
cated cousin; its part in farm life is too 
integral. But lately, a new factor, a new 
“Jack-the-Giant-Killer” has appeared in 
country homes, threatening to rob the 
kitchen of its position as head room in the 
farm-house and the friendly giant stove 
of its dominance over household affairs. 
This menace is the radio. There being no 
place for it in the already crowded kitch- 
en, it has found its place in the dining- 
room beside that other modern necessity, 
the telephone. The old stove still warms 
muscles and bones chilled by winter’s buf- 
feting, still provides that snug, tucked- 
away-from-the-world feeling, but the 
radio brings the world to the farm, ignor- 
ing alike mud, ice, piled drifts and im- 
passable roads. The farmer and his family, 
too long shut away from the world, spend 
more and more of their time in the dining- 
room. No more drowsy evenings around 
the kitchen stove! Cold toes and chapped 
hands are forgotten after supper as the 
whole clan crouches about the radio, tap- 
ping out the rhythm of “The Continental” 
or listening raptly to Lady Hester’s words 
of wisdom concerning the care of a lily- 
white skin.... 

And out in the deserted kitchen, the 
old black Mogul still rumbles courageously 
to itself as it boils tomorrow’s breakfast 
cereal; “R-r-radio can’t feed ’em. R-r- 
radio can’t feed ’em....” 









































by Robert Thayer Sterling 


Capt. Sterling’s book, Maine Lighthouses, 
(Stephen Daye press) reached its second edi- 
tion this January. 


= Heap Licur is one of the 
oldest lighthouses on the Atlantic Coast. 
George Washington ordered it construc- 
ted in 1787 and it has been sending its 
white light over the North Atlantic, 
marking the south-western entrance to 
Portland Harbor, for 145 years. As the 


poet Longfellow, who loved it, wrote: 
Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year... 2s the storm 
Smites it with all the scourges of the rain, 
And steadily against its solid form 
Press the great shoulders of the hurricane. 


During its construction the government 
changed hands and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony ceased to exist but Jonathan Bryant 
and John Nichols, Portland masons ap- 
pointed by General Washington, to erect 
the Light, went on with their work. 

The Light was finished during the year 
1790 and lighted January 10, 1791. The 
stone work was 72 feet high and the lan- 
tern 15 feet, making the whole 87 feet. 
Under an Act passed by the General Court 
of Massachusetts in session on June 26, 
1787, the sum of Seven Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars was appropriated for the 
work. On June 10, 1790, before it was 
completed, the Commonwealth ceded the 
Lighthouse and all the property there con- 
tained, to the new Government, and on 
August 7 of the same year the new Con- 
gress appropriated Fifteen Hundred Dol- 
lars to finish the structure, the first ap- 
propriation having been exhausted. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was then Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


The Portland Head light 


Following is a copy of Washington’s 
appointment of the first Keeper on the 
Maine Coast: 

George Washington 
President of these United States of America 
To all who shall see these presents, 

Know ye, that I have appointed Joseph Green- 
leaf, Keeper of the Lighthouse at Portland in 
the district of Maine in the State of Massachu- 
setts, to exercise, and fulfill the Power, and 
Duties of Office; and to have, and to hold same 
with all authorities, privilege, and emoluments 
thereunto of Right appertaining during the 
President of these United States. 

Given under my hand at the City of New 
York the seventh day of January in the year 
of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Ninety One. 

George Washington 

There are only four of these Colonial 
Lights now in commission which were 
built under orders from President Wash- 
ington, Tibbet Island, Georgia; Sandy- 
hook, New York; Boston Light in Boston 
Harbor; and Portland Head. 

There have been comparatively few 
keepers at Portland Head which is con- 
sidered the most desirable on the Maine 
coast. Requests for transfers elsewhere 
are practically unknown. Joshua Strout 
and his son, Joseph Strout, had the keeper- 
ship in the family for over 81 years, a rec- 
ord in government service. 

The first keeper of Portland Head had 
a salary of $120.00 a year. Washington 
believed in economy but at Philadelphia on 
March 10, 1796, he notified Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the treasurer, that the Lightkeepers 
should have their pay increased. There- 
after they should receive annually $333- 
Soe 
Cape Elizabeth, the town in which the 





Light is located, was virgin forest in 1787. 
It was necessary to swamp a road through 
the dense woods to bring the building ma- 
terial from Portland. Granite walls seven 
feet thick at the base stand as firm today 
as when they were cemented in the tower 
over a century ago. During the term of the 
late Thomas B. Reed, Maine’s Represen- 
tative to Congress, the Board of Rear Ad- 
mirals who then controlled the Light- 
houses, decided that the tower was too high 
and so cut it down, asserting that naviga- 
tors confused it with other Lights. 

Subsequent events proved the change to 
be unwise and Reed was able, through his 
influence in Washington, to secure an ap- 
propriation to rebuild it to the present 
height of 101 feet from the base of the 
tower to the focus of the lens. 

Both the Light and Fog Station are 
now, of course, operated by electricity. 
Merely throwing a switch starts the ma- 
chinery in motion—the Light every night 
in the year from sunset to sunrise, the fog 
signal during thick weather. The Light 
can be seen 34 miles and the fog horn heard 
for ten. 

The Light Station has seen very few 
wrecks since it was built and better aids 
to navigation established. One of the most 
recent wrecks at the Station was during 
the fall of 1932, when the Portland fish- 
ing schooner “Lochinvar” returning from 
the fishing grounds struck the ledges near 
the Lighthouse and went to the bottom 
within ten minutes, hardly giving the 
crew time to leave in their dories. 

The “Lochinvar” was skippered by 
Captain Frank Doughty. He had been 
fishing about three miles off Seguin Light 
Station and as it began to thicken up and 
look like fog, he called all his men in 
from the fishing grounds with their dories 
and started for home. He estimated he had 
forty thousand pounds of haddock stored 
below decks, and some in the fish pens on 
deck. He caught the fog signal at Seguin 
and laid his course for Portland Head. As 
he passed Halfway Rock Station he heard 


the whistle there and so knew he was on 
the right course. He did not pick up Ram 
Island Ledge as he should have and so 
kept on until he made Portland Head 
whistle. Here he became confused and 
stood his vessel too near shore before he 
realized that he was too near to tack safely, 
and so struck a submerged rock, bouncing 
over it and sinking in 30 feet of water. 
The Coast Guard at Cape Elizabeth was 
notified and with the surf boat and men 
they arrived to take the crew, with their 
dories in tow, to Portland. 

The fisherman saved nothing except 
some musical instruments which they 
prized. 

The old bell tower that was constructed 
in the eighteenth century, was swept away 
during a terrific winter storm and landed 
in the ravine some 30 feet below the high 
ledges. A crew of men had to be employed 
to get the bell back. The old pyramid 
shaped tower which housed the bell and 
machinery was completely smashed by the 
gigantic seas. It was necessary to change 
the position of the bell structure to a less 
exposed place. The old bell was restored to 
a new location and stayed there until 1931, 
when it was taken down and a new bronze 
bell set in its place. 

The old bell was of iron and was cast 
at Sheffield, England, during the year 
1856, by Vickers and Sons. A great grand- 
daughter of the moulder visited America 
some few years ago and on hearing about 
the old bell, came to Portland Head and 
was photographed standing beside it. Time 
and exposure to sea air, sleet, rain and 
snow had caused the bell to crack on its 
chime edge so it was necessary to replace 
it. It was the plan of the late Captain Sher- 
man, who was for many years Superin- 
tendent of the First Lighthouse District, 
to have the old bell repaired and hung in 
a well designed archway over the main 
entrance to the new Lighthouse Depot at 
South Portland. As far as is known, it was 
the only one of its kind left in the Light- 
house Service. 
























































Tipsham Foreside 
by Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Tipsham Foreside is to be a feature of Mr. Coffin’s forth- 
coming book, SALTWATER Farm, poems on the Casco Bay 
country and people, in Maine. 


They call it Foreside since it had a Back, 

Years ago, before the times grew slack 

And men stopped having boys enough to pile 
The stones up into fences mile on mile. 

A bridge or two went down, and roads were lost, 
White pines marched in, and woodchucks and the frost. 
Now the Back is all but wholly gone, 

Among dark maples you may come upon 

Queen Anne doorways with their vacant panes 
And roofs that show their ribs and let in rains. 

But Tipsham’s Foreside half is still all there. 

It smells more like Arabia in the air 

Than Arabia itself, it is hot bayberry, 

Sweetfern, junipers, wild roses, and the sea. 

Apple blossoms take the place of roses 

When the year is young in days and posies. 

It looks a lot like crystals in the sun, 

There’s so much granite round, it looks just done 
Yesterday or day before, not older. 

In January, its shores get little colder 

Than Greenland, and you hear the blue stars snap. 
The bays along have islands in their lap, 

And they keep Christmas green with three or four 
Hundred-thousand Christmas trees or more. 

The balsam trees are packed in close with cedars. 


The men who fish the bays are still fair breeders, 
Their children have a hair two shades of honey. 
The people have good eyes but little money. 

They were the tough and staying kind, they stayed 
And fished for smelts when their Sumatra trade 

In pepper and the teak of Celebes 

Went the way of snow on April trees, 

And clipper-ships shrunk up to Grand Banks dories. 
But they still have their wisdom and tall stories, 
They dig their clams and hoe potato plants 

In gardens hardly bigger than their pants. 

They keep a cow or two, and always hens. 

Their lives run by the tides. Men’s work is men’s. 
They carefully shut out their willing wives 

From the rapt three-quarters of their lives. 

They love their wives, but when they fish their traps, 
Lobsters are the sole things on their laps. 

They come home to their wives from mystery, 
Their manhood has the salt taste of the sea. 

They do not dredge up quahaugs for their pearls, 
They had much rather sire boys than girls, 

A man with daughters only has drawn blanks. 
Their twelve-foot dories ride the rolling Banks 
And come home safe, with ribwork made in Maine, 
From the sea one-quarter out towards Spain. 


Their women keep their place and save delight 
For times the tides are wrong and for the night. 
They put up every kind of berry going, 
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They live for the tomorrows and sons growing 
Tall enough to trawl. Their words are few, 
Their eyes are like the last frost-flower blue. 
They do not wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
They keep their houses picked up to the eaves. 
To women from outside they may seem hard, 
They do not hang their wash in the front yard, 
They may help make the hay before the showers, 
Inside, they are like the centers of sunflowers. 
They know that nations always fall and rise 

By such things as the crusts of apple pies. 


The Foreside people, being Maine folks, stay 
Full of juice and do not dry away 

Into Yankees of the harder kind, 

Such as local-color artists find 

Under the mountains called the Green and White. 
There’s harvest in the sea when apples blight, 
Deer upon the hills when herring fail, 

There’re always berries for a woman’s pail, 

And when they scrape the flour barrel clean, 
The shad are flapping in. a silver sheen. 


They fry in more than one kind of a grease. 


Not all the Foreside families are geese, 
Almost every one can hatch a swan 

Once a generation, in the spawn 

Of first-class herring-catchers and good plowers 
There is one lad who loves to look at flowers, 
The sunset through the spruces, and high birds, 
And that boy finds the secret back of words 
And goes on up to college to prepare 

To be a poet somewhere else, or there 

Where he was born and raised, without the call 
Of making any books of verse at all 

Besides the making of his hay and sons 

And his stories going it great guns. 


The Foreside natives talk and think in what 
Literature is made of, gut by gut— 
Wisdom in the weather, eating dirt, 
Keeping in the feelings and the shirt, 

Putting two and two together to make five, 
Feeling your pants as well as hat alive, 
Allowing for the slack in statements, going 
Slow and steady, mowing when you’re mowing. 
The Foreside men go on their spunky way, 
Living for longer than another day, 

Keeping limber backs for days of blow, 
Living like their people long ago, 

Having more than one nest for their eggs, 
Getting on well with their thoughts and legs, 
Taking time for loneliness and sorrow, 

Getting braced for squalls kicked up tomorrow, 





Staying put and growing into places, 

Working in their granite in their faces, 

And mayflowers sometimes, knowing north from south 
And how to smile at each side of the mouth, 
Allowing for the wind in all men say, 

Making their love brief when making hay, 
Looking at a horse at both his ends, 

Short with enemies and long with friends, 
Answering every question with another, 

Easier on a stranger than a brother, 

Taking up the acid of their soil, 

Taking time to come up to a boil, 

Trimming their speech to proverbs sharp and tart, 
And turning like the morning-glory’s heart 

To their low sun, and making all their reasons 
Part of the lovely substance of the seasons. 


They do not need to dip in others’ bins, 

They have their homegrown virtues, ways, and sins, 
They suffer as the Russians do and Jugo-Slavs, 
But do not chew their sufferings at the halves 
With wounded bulls or bleat with dying calves. 
Being native, their grief’s out of fashion, 

They scarcely seem like animals in passion. 
Perhaps the fault is in their bringing up, 

They did not learn that each and every cup 
Man puts his lips to all his life is full 

Of symbols of the goat and of the bull; 

They learned their sex from fathers, so, you see, 
They missed the blessings of psychology. 


They are more English in twisting up a word 
Than the English are. Place names are blurred, 
And Up-West people smile wide when they hear them, 
Their Durham is not Durum, but is Deorem, 
And Woolwich is just Woolidge, W’s 

Disappear in proper names they fuse. 

They are like the English, too, in making 
Proverbs out of windrows they are shaking, 
Only more so, everything must chime, 

Short stories are the best in haying time, 
There’s many a slip between the cup and lip, 
And many a little shaving makes a ship. 

The Foreside people think in rhyme and saw, 
For such are the ancient prophets and the law. 


They do not cry for factory hours and wages, 
There are no bills of many printed pages 
Presented in the Congress for relief 

Of these toiling, rural sons of grief. 

Somehow, they never think of farms as mere 
Places for making money year by year, 

But places where a man can be alone 

And hoe a row and sit upon a stone 

And hear the evening thrush and whippoorwill, 





Or see the fog come in below the hill, 
A place to raise a family and be 
Friends with the weather, woods, and peace, and sea. 



















































They do not have much, though they’re brought up saving, 
Their thriftiness shows best in their behaving 
After a careful pattern, and in talk. 

Oh, they pick up each chip and sawed-off block, 
They save up bits of every cast-off sail 

To patch the new one with, and every nail 

Has bits of spunyarn hung on it they’ve treasured. 
But their saving is in stuff that’s measured 

By the peck, not bushel or the ton, 

Their misering could not harm anyone, 

A lot of it is in the form of keeping 

Their ideas to themselves from sleep to sleeping. 
They couldn’t have made much money, anyway, 
Their soil is only good for beans and hay, 

The Summer is too short for corn or wheat, 
Except the kind of corn you pop and eat. 

A tractor would be sure to break its bones 

Upon a field that mostly is just stones, 





And it takes a cow that loves a lark 

To get her dinner in her before dark 

Has covered all the junipers from sight 

And she must go home tinkling through the night. 
The Foreside farmers have fine houses, though, 
Something little whiter than blown snow, 

A story and a half that fit the land 

As graceful as a goed glove fits the hand, 
Something the architects come miles to see. 
It happens often here quite naturally 
Without their paid assistance. It’s a fit. 
They call it Cape-Cod style, and copy it. 
The things inside the houses are as neat 
And right as grains set in the ears of wheat, 
Mantels right as kernels in corn ears, 
Coming down from careful, early years. 
For Foreside people had their thrifty sires 
Who loved designs as sure as their desires, 
Bright samplers with the colored A-B-C’s, 
Urging a child to imitate the bees 

And making the multiplication-table 

As attractive as ever art is able. 

You might not really call it art, 1 know, 
For none of it was made in Mexico. 


(If you have a college chapel being done, 

It had better be let out to one 

Who paints the noble peon at full span, 

The lusty, short-browed, swarthy Mexican, 
And makes his men like mealbags or like swine, 
Whose brows and noses make one dentless line; 
Never hire any native who 

Might paint the fathers of the precious few 
New Hampshire boys who come in here to pray, 
Or sing, at least—if the spirit moves that way— 
Their Tudor madrigals and monkish chants 

As they sit there in their Oxford pants. 

It would never do to have the lean 

New Hampshire early settlers, lithe and clean, 
Painted in the place their sweat made way for, 

















Which they sowed their seed and made their hay for. 
They are not subjects for the artist’s toil, 
They only picked the stones out of the soil.) 


Of course, the Foreside women featherstitch 

And plait their braid-rugs still, neither of which 
Is classed as art by those who love the Czech. 
They slice up apples by the fragrant peck 

And string them in festoons upstairs to dry, 

Almost as pleasing to a poet’s eye 

As dry gourds hung in Mexico. They gash 

Their raw mince pies with that repeated slash 
Which looks like wild geese flying in their arrow. 
They put their best pies down to help men harrow 
The kidney beans, and then go down to hold 
The spruce bows that their busy menfolks mould 
Into the symmetry of lobster pots. 

Their men can use their hands while having thoughts. 
They hold a broken window pane and scrape 
The wide world’s finest and most useful shape, 

A trotting-horse’s leg, the swoop of swallows— 
The handle of an axe with grain that follows 
The shape of it, a New World symphony, 

Born of the beauty of the New World tree. 

Some of them build boats that fit in well 

With two-ways motion of the Grand Banks swell, 
The Hampton dories with their nose up high, 

As right for Maine as is a deep pork-pie, 

Hard as the sheldrake to put on their back. 

The men stand up in them, and paint them black. 
They paint their bailers green and put their heart 
Into their lines. They make a work of art 

Out of woven twigs to catch eels in, 

Stoppered by a block with carven pin. 

The hour-glass shape of their taut lobster-heads 
Is true as their neat, clam-shelled flower beds. 
They’re glad to learn to mould an oar blade true, 
For they will come home breathing if they do. 
No one ever told them that they were 

Being artists when they peeled the fir 

And dried the fork of it and made a nail 

To hold a horse’s harness or a pail, 

And so they have remained quite unaware 

Their work was “arty” work, not middling fair 
And useful kind of business, When they knit 
Their lobster-heads, they use a thing for it 
Which is a shapely arrow carved outside 

Another shapely one not quite as wide. 

But when they use the thing, they do not know 
The Greeks dreamt of its shape long, long ago. 
The Greeks did not quite get it, though they tried to. 
The loveliest things, though, these men’s lives are tied to 
Are weather vanes they carve with wooden feathers, 
Keeping on the track of different weathers, 
Pointing their barbs east, west, to life and death, 
And making wind and sun men’s blood and breath. 


These people haven’t everything their way; 

Like many, they have seen a better day. 

They have seen their hunting grounds grow small 
And shrink up from the round world’s windy ball 
Into a matter measured by a bay. 

Their tallest ships have rotted all away. 

They are a dying people like the Red, 

The best of blood in them long since was shed 
On quarter-decks of clippers off Gold Coast. 
They are a handful to the mighty host 







































Of those of them below Atlantic’s waves 

Or gathered home in towns now mostly graves. 
And these men have no singers to bewail 

Their dying out, as Red Men and the Gael 
Have singers to commemorate their going. 
They never set much store by tears or showing 
Their bodies with the wounds life left on them. 
They cultivate the scalloped, fir-tipped hem 

Of their old world, and hide all wounds with pride, 
And take the smelts and alewives from the tide, 
Keep the stones put back in their stonewalls, 

Keep the moths out of their Paisley shawls, 

Keep up appearances, drive back the nails 

The frost pulls out, retell the ancient tales, 

See their unmarried sisters growing gray, 
Smile and send their liveliest sons away 

To fill up other states their uncles settled 

When the country needed men well mettled, 
Smile and see the forest creeping near 

Across the fields their fathers slaved to clear, 

See trees coming back and closing round 

And sending roots down in the graveyard mound, 
Keep their blinds repaired and fastened tight 


And their houses always painted white 


They will be replaced, of course, the seas 

Will be taken up by Portuguese, 

The golf-and-swimming Summer people will 
Inherit houses shining on the hill. 

They have come in already. Filling stations 
Have lined this Summer pathway of the nation’s. 
Artists who paint Picasso’s dead-fish faces 

Have planted easels in the likeliest places. 
Families who built their fortunes on condemned 
Rifles in the Civil War have hemmed 

The beaches off, and bask in butlered ease; 
The only natives left are often trees. 

And Tipsham’s day will come, too, soon or late, 
For solid, quiet living’s out of date 

As covered bridges are which New York State 
Has been at work destroying these ten years. 
The world must run on rubber tubes and gears, 
And people everywhere must learn to be 

Sick and defeated in community. 

Perhaps they’ll make the coast of Maine a park, 
Which is of all the dead-low water mark. 


But now the Foreside men are still alive 

And kicking there. They hoe and fish and wive 
At proper times and phases of the moon, 

Are lonesome as bays lonely with the loon, 
Blossom with their wild crab-apple trees, 

And look at likely oak trees for the knees 

Of next year’s boat. They lean ahead and go 

Bent the proper way to suit the blow. 

They bank their houses with the evergreen, 
They are the saving people and the clean. 
Their Winter’s not too white or fine for them, 
The millions of its close stars shine for them, 
They move among its days of diamond weather 
As if they and the diamonds went together. 
Their Summer is cut-crystal glass, but it 

Puts them in the shade no single whit. 

They live in square, rock-candy houses and are 
Bright as the lighthouse that outlasts the star. 
































This is the story of a country doctor by his 
daughter. 


a THE DAYS WHEN automobiles 
were unheard of and good roads were few, 
my father was the only doctor in a small 
New England town. His practice extended 
over a twenty-mile area of which our little 
village was the center. Even in summer the 
outlying roads were poor, and in winter 
some of them were practically impassable. 

On these trips a covered sleigh was out 
of the question; it was topheavy and very 
apt to tip over when one attempted to turn 
around. An umbrella was futile, so the 
doctor had no protection against the storms 
save his heavy fur coat and cap. After a 
long cold drive I have known him to come 
home so encrusted with ice and snow that 
he fairly creaked. All winter our kitchen 
was cluttered with dripping great-coats, 
laprobes, horse blankets, and harnesses. A 
horse’s bridle was generally being warmed 
on the shelf above the stove, for it would 
never do to put an icy bit into the ani- 
mal’s sensitive mouth. The stove lids were 
covered with soapstones which were being 
heated for the sleigh, and it was difficult 
to find a vacant spot for cooking. 

Frequently more calls awaited the doc- 
tor’s return, and he would stop only long 
enough for a cup of coffee and a fresh 
horse before starting out again. He seldom 
had time to eat properly, and he went many 
hours without sleep. There was never a 
night when he did not feel that he might 
be summoned at any moment to the bed- 
side of some sufferer. People seemed to 
choose that time to be taken violently ill, 
instead of doing it decently by daylight. 
I remember one winter midnight with 
sleet beating against the windows, when 
the doctor was called to a patient eight 
miles beyond the town. The man was suf- 
fering from an attack of acute indigestion, 





and his family was sure he was dying. It 
had been a long day of hard driving. 
Father was desperately tired and so were 
his four horses, but he could not refuse to 
go. Selecting the horse which seemed best 
able to make the trip, he began his strug- 
gles with the elements. The storm had 
raged for hours, roads were not broken 
out, and there was a frozen crust on top of 
the snow. Before he had gone a mile the 
horse was bleeding profusely from a cut 
made by a jagged piece of ice, and Father 
was obliged to turn back. He secured 
another horse from the village livery stable 
and started once more. The violence of the 
storm increased. Sleet-laden branches of 
trees hung like a curtain across the narrow 
road, and now and then came crashing to 
the ground. Showers of icicles fell upon 
the horse which reared and plunged until 
Father was forced to lead him. It was im- 
possible to proceed at a pace much faster 
than a walk, and day had begun to dawn 
when the doctor arrived at the sick man’s 
home. The house was entirely dark, and 
he had great difficulty in arousing anyone. 
At last the door was opened by the patient 
himself. “I feel all right now,” he in- 
formed the doctor, “and I don’t need you.” 
Whereupon he would have closed the door 
if the doctor had not insisted that he must 
come in to warm himself. He was grudg- 
ingly admitted with the warning that he 
needn’t think he was making a professional 
call and send a bill. The doctor felt that 
under the circumstances he was justified in 
charging for his trip, but the bill was never 
paid. 

There were a number of mills and a 
large granite quarry in our town. Ac- 
cidents were frequent, and as there was 
no local hospital, the victims were usually 
rushed to the doctor’s office. This was lo- 
cated in a wing of our house, and in emer- 
gency cases all the members of the family 




















were pressed into service. We became ex- 
pert in giving ether and in assisting at all 
sorts of operations. It occasionally hap- 
pened that the doctor was on one of his 
long drives when an accident case arrived. 
Once when he had gone to visit a patient 
several miles away, a poor young fellow 
was brought in with the fingers of one 
hand crushed and disjointed. We could do 
very little to relieve his almost unbearable 
torture, nor was there any way to hasten 
Father’s return. Great was our relief when 
he came at last and temporarily quieted 
the victim’s suffering with the soothing 
fumes of ether. The mangled fingers were 
added to the collection in our vegetable 
garden, which might have been mistaken 
for a battlefield if all the objects buried 
there had ever been exhumed. 

Father’s surgery was by no means con- 
fined to his office. He carried ether and in- 
struments with him wherever he went, for 
he never knew when they might be needed. 
One night he found a case of acute appen- 
dicitis in a remote farmhouse. He com- 
mandeered the kitchen table, showed one 
of the family how to give the ether, and 
proceeded to operate by the light of a small 
kerosene lamp. The patient made a good 
recovery. 

It often seemed to us that Father be- 
longed to the general public rather than 
to his family. For him there were no free 
evenings, Sundays, or holidays, and few 
peaceful meals. He breakfasted at any time 
from five A. M. to noon, according to his 
work, and was never to be counted on for 
luncheon. He liked to be with his family 
at dinner, but this too had to be served at 
varying hours. Theoretically it began at 
six, but often it was postponed till seven 
or eight and sometimes even later. Patients 
had the exasperating habit of disregard- 
ing office hours and arriving at mealtimes. 
Father could not eat in comfort when he 
knew some one was waiting, so he invari- 
ably excused himself and went to see what 
was wanted. If dinner was not too far 
along, we put it in the oven until he came 








back. Sometimes he appeared in a few 
minutes, but more often a succession of pa- 
tients kept him busy for the rest of the 
evening, or else his caller proved to be one 
of those bores with a chronic ailment who 
spends hours in describing his symptoms. 
A meal without interruption was almost 
unknown in our family. I shall never for- 
get one Thanksgiving when, just as we 
were about to have dinner, Father was 
called to the reservoir above the town 
where a small boy who was skating 
with some young companions had broken 
through the ice. For an hour the doctor 
worked over the victim to no avail, and 
when he came home all his enjoyment of 
the holiday was gone and so was ours. 





Father’s passion for healing was en- 
tirely apart from monetary considerations. 
He was obliged to have money to carry on 
his work and support his family, but sav- 
ing was quite out of the question. For 
many years his fee for calls around town 
was seventy-five cents, and when the 
mounting costs of living compelled him to 
charge a dollar there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction, especially among the people 
who were not in the habit of paying their 
bills. They wanted to know what the idea 
was in charging city prices, and stressed 
the obvious fact that they were not mil- 
lionaires. An office visit was fifty cents, in- 
cluding medicine, and the extraction of a 
tooth cost twenty-five. This was a painful 
process. No local anaesthetic was admin- 
istered, and the doctor yanked while the 








































































patient yelled. Babies were not the ex- 
pensive luxury they are now. Eight dollars 
was the usual charge for a confinement 
case, sometimes reduced to five when it was 
not difficult. Minor surgical operations 
were also within range of the ordinary 
purse. One noontime Mrs. B., employed 
in a local mill, came to consult Father 
about her throat. He decided her tonsils 
were causing the trouble, so he “snipped 
them out,” as he expressed it, and half an 
hour later she went back to work. This 
trifling affair cost two dollars. 

About a third of the doctor’s practice 
was charity work. He kept his accounts in 
a haphazard way, setting down some of his 
calls when he happened to think of them, 
and not bothering to record others which 
he knew would not be paid for. He gave 
his services freely to all the ministers’ 
families and to the poor of the community, 
also providing them with medicines, for 
he put up his own prescriptions. People 
knew he was kind and easy-going, and 
some took advantage of this fact. Others 
paid a little when they could, but never 
succeeded in wiping out the entire bill, 
quite often adding more than they sub- 
tracted. Farmers were apt to pay in pro- 
duce, not all of which was of the best 
quality. One farmer brought us a barrel 
of so-called winter pears which grew soft 
within a week and nearly all had to be 
thrown away. Another offered in part pay- 
ment a freshly killed pig supposed to be 
at the suckling stage. It turned out to be 
so large that we could hardly squeeze it 
into the oven to roast, and we had to call 
in the neighbors to help us eat it. Now 
and then, however, the doctor was pleas- 
antly surprised when some patient paid a 
bill he had not expected to collect. An old 
couple who had owed him fifty dollars for 
ten years, unexpectedly presented the en- 
tire amount in dimes which they had 
laboriously saved from their scanty earn- 
ings. A few incidents of this sort went far 
towards compensating Father for the in- 
gratitude all too often shown. 





The doctor’s charity was not confined to 
giving his services to the poor; he gave of 
his substance as well. He supplied nourish- 
ing food to those who could not buy it for 
themselves, and took warm clothing to 
other destitute families. These things came 
from his own home, for it never occurred 
to him to solicit outside aid. We bought 
our provisions on a large scale: potatoes, 
apples, sugar, and crackers by the barrel, 
bananas by the bunch and oranges by the 
box, and there was always something to 
spare. Nearly every day we fed patients 
who came from a distance, and on some 
occasions we kept them over night. For 
six months we took into our family a little 
boy of five. He was an unattractive brat, 
inclined to whine and to overeat, but his 
mother had died and his father was too 
shiftless to care for him properly. Ob- 
viously it was the doctor’s job to give him 
shelter until other arrangements could be 
made. Then for more than a year we 
shared our home with a widow whose hus- 
band had been killed, leaving her practi- 
cally penniless with two small children 
and another soon to come. Our joy in the 
baby’s arrival was as real as if he had been 
our own, and we were genuinely sorry 
when presently the mother married again 
and went away with her little brood. 

Everybody accepted the doctor as a mat- 
ter of course until he could no longer serve 
them. Then they awakened to a realizing 
sense of what he had meant to the com- 
munity. As he lay stricken with diphtheria 
which he had contracted from a dying 
child, people came from far and near to 
offer help and sympathy and to express 
their love for him. Many were inarticu- 
late, but their choked voices and stream- 
ing eyes were more eloquent than any 
words. 

The doctor’s practice has been taken 
over by younger men with more modern 
ways, but his memory is still cherished in 
the hearts of the men and women of the 
older generation to whom he ministered 
for so many years. 




















Thanks to the Irish 


* TO IMAGINE a real New England 
country dance without a jig or two in the 
program. Try to imagine a politician with- 
out a cigar. You can’t do either. Then try 
to imagine a jig without thinking of a 
certain green island across the water. You 
can’t do that either. Although there were 
a great number of jigs from both England 
and Scotland, the ones New England liked 
best smacked surely of the shamrock. 
Probably the latter nineteenth century 
spurt of Irish into the mill towns and 
cities of New England had everything to 
do with it. Anyway New England took the 
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Irish jig to its bosom. 

Like the Irish, jigs are joyous and care- 
free. And their names as well as their 
music have a definite Hibernian spice to 
them. Listen: Smash the Window, Shoe 
the Donkey, Patrick’s Pot, Pretty Girl 
Milkin’ Her Cow, Petticoat Swish, Strop 
the Razor, The Growling Old Woman, 
There’s Whiskey in the Jar, and Barney, 
Leave the Girls Alone. 

The haunting, minor melodies spring 
out of the old Irish scale which consisted 
of five notes, those corresponding to the 
black key notes of our piano. 





Jigs are divided into single and double 
jigs according to the different number of 
beats to the bar. True jig steps are like the 
ones in the Scotch Reels. 

Closely allied is the planxty, music writ- 
ten for the harp and in a much slower 
time. Everybody knows the good old tune, 
Irish Washerwoman, but who would ever 
suspect that it was originally played in 
3/4 time? A very ancient air it is and once 
known as Tatter the Road. 

And your Munster jigs were originally 
written for the bagpipe. Irish pipers were 
as famous as those of Scotland and a list as 
long as a lover’s kiss could be made of the 
jigs written for and played by them. 

Paddy O’ Rafferty, Larry Grogan, Mul- 
cahy’s, Mulvaney, Kitty O’Neil, Lanni- 
gan’s Ball are a few. 

An old and popular Munster jig was 
known as Blackberry Blossom. Another 
(and possibly more popular among the 
players than the dancers) was called 
Gather Up the Money. This was usually 
played by the pipers and fiddlers when they 
wanted to inform the dancers in pointed 
but still musical style that it was high time 
that they shelled out a little money for 
services rendered. 

Finnegan’s Wake and Mulligan’s Wake 
are still pretty common tunes in New 
England, although in Ireland they were 
played at the death scene—that curious 
mixture of sorrow and gaiety. 

Now, the English jig had quite a per- 
sonal history, rather different from the 
Irish. In the early period of the stage there, 
a jig accompanied by playing and dancing 
was the common wind-up to a play and 
was either spoken or sung by the clown. 
They were only performed, however, when 
called for by the audience. In old pictures, 
Tarleton is represented playing jigs on his 
tabor. The music for this, bearing his 
name, is still preserved. 

Kemp’s Jig is spoken of not as a song or 
ballad, but as a dance. 





‘land country dance. Although it was 


















































“A hall! a hall! 
Room for the spheres, the orbes celestial. 
We'll daunce Kemp’s Jigge.” 


Kemp’s jig is still extant. Kemp, by the 
way, was a celebrated actor, and said of 
himself that he spent his life “fin a made 
round of jigges.” 


This jig, is a common New England 
dance: 


LARRY O’GAFF 


First four right and left 

First couple down the center, turn half around 
Back and cast off 

Ladies chain 

Forward and back and cross to place. 


Another “O’ ” jig was Rory O’More, a 
complicated sounding affair. But then, 
what jig could be called extremely easy? 
Answer: None. 


RORY O’MORE 


First couple cross over 

Down outside below two 

Up the center 

Cross to place and cast off. 

Give right hand to partner and balance 
Step two steps to the right by each other 
Join left hands and balance again 

Swing contra corners 

Balance and turn to place. 


Here is a dance that cannot possibly be 
left out of any real modern New Eng- 


originally done with jig steps, it is seldom 
seen in that form nowadays. 


CHORUS JIG 


First couple down the outside and back 

Down the center and back 

Swing contra corners 
Same couple walk by each other in center of the set. 
The lady gives her right hand to gentleman standing 
at the head, while her partner turns the third lady 
with his right hand. The same couple then advance 
passing around each other as before. Lady turns third 
gentleman with right hand; her partner turns lady 
standing at the head of the set with his right hand. 
They are now standing with the lady between two 
gentlemen and her partner between two ladies. 

Balance six 
From above position, three in line, each line moves 
four steps forward and back. 

Turn to place. 











Words, as well as dance steps, went 
with many of these well known tunes. The 
best known ones were St. Patrick was a 
Gentleman, Paddy Duffy’s Cart, The Low 
Back’d Car, Rory O’More and Garry 
Owen. 

That this last one should be remembered 
in the New Hampshire towns of Nelson 
and Stoddard, is reasonable. It was the 
favorite tune of the gallant but foolhardy 
General Custer and was always played 
when the young cavalrymen under his 
command left the fort for reprisals against 
the Indians. A month before the battle of 
Little Big Horn, young Eldorado Robb, a 
native of Stoddard, was transferred, at his 
own request, to General Custer’s com- 
mand. That was the last ever heard from 
him. Every time that this tune was played, 
his cousins living over in Nelson would be 
reminded and would recount the story of 
the brave Robb who died with his spurs on. 


Here is a dance which was a favorite in 
the mill towns all over New England. It 
has been danced for centuries in Ireland to 
various tunes. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING 


Head couple down the outside and back 
Head couple down the center and back 
Cast off 

Forward and back six 








IRISH WASHERWOMAN. 




























Six hands half around 

Forward and back six 

Six hands half around to place 

First two couples cross right hands half round 
Left hand back 

Ladies chain. 


There are several ways of doing this 
next dance, but the following one is be- 
lieved to be the original set of jig steps 
done to the tune. Certainly it was the best 
known combination hereabouts. 


IRISH WASHERWOMAN 
First three couples forward and back 
All turn partners half around 
Same six forward and back again 
All turn partners to place 
First two couples down the center, and back 
First couple go below second couple 
Right and left four. 


Now to comet’s-tail these descriptions, 
the following fancy jig is offered. Try it 
some time if you are troubled with poor 
circulation: 


THE GRACES 
Balance six (three on a side) 
Chasse half around—to left 
Balance six again 
Chasse around to place 
First four cross right hands half round 
First four turn partners 
First four cross hands round to place 
Swing partners 
First couple down the center and back 
Cast off right and left. 






















































SPECIAL FEATURES 










We hesitated in printing the following play 
owing to the unusual conception of Lincoln 
drawn therein. But ... already hailed abroad 
as a work of art, called by The Manchester 
Guardian the best of the “Best One Act Plays 
of the Year”... we feel that our readers, after 
all, should be the judges—So here it is. 


Characters: Abraham Lincoln, William H. 
Seward, Fame, A Negro, Robert Lee Dixon, 
a Southerner and soldiers, poet, women, chil- 
dren in procession of the War Dead. 

Scene: A section of the Hall of Fame in the 
Hereafter. There are pillars at left and 
right and the suggestion of statues in the 
wings. At rear centre three steps lead up 
to large double doors of imposing dimen- 
SIONS. 

At right centre on a very low pedestal stands 
Abraham Lincoln as in the St. Gaudens 
statue. At left centre William H. Sew- 
ard sits as at Madison Square. 

As the curtain rises voices can be heard singing 
“Over There.” The stage is dark except 
for concealed illumination at the Lincoln 
pedestal. Shapes of people in the pro- 
cession of the War dead can be seen mov- 
ing from the left wings, behind Seward, 
then up the steps and through the doors. 
Some are wounded, some bent. There are 
sobs and curses and the cries of children. 

The time is the present. 

SOLDIER | paraphrasing before doors|. “And 
we won’t come back now it’s over, over there.” 
Hah! Hah!” 

[Goes through doors]. 

FIRST WOMAN [calling repeatedly|: “Sam! 


Sam! What has become of you, Sam?” 
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SECOND WOMAN [after enough of this|: “Aw, 
shut up, will yer? I guess it don’t matter now 
where he’s gone to.” 

OLD MAN: “Come on! Get along! Get along!” 

FIRST WOMAN: “Sam! I did want to see him 
once more while he still remembered.” 

OLD MAN: “I hope I don’t have to climb any 
more of these steps.” 

SECOND SOLDIER [limping up towards Lin- 
coln|: “Well, if it ain’t me old friend Abraham 
Lincoln! I remember you from the school- 
books. [Goes back into line.| Abraham Lincoln! 
Lookin’ jus’ ’s natural ’s life! Say, I’d ’ve 
knowed him anywheres. 

OLD MAN: “We must be pretty near there, 
I should think.” 

poET [rushing up from left|: “President 
Lincoln, you have been a beacon light to us 
all in these dark days. Always in our memory 
we could see you, as you are here, and you 
gave us courage. For we knew, sir, that you 
believed in the democracy of man, and we were 
determined that that democracy, which you en- 
visioned, should not perish from the earth. 
That glorious ideal which you pronounced has 
been our watchword—an invincible watchword 
against all foes. We have been down to the 
gates of hell for it, but we could never have 
done our full duty, sir, if it had not been for 
you.” 

YOUNG WOMAN [om steps]: “Hurry up, 
Charley! They’re going to close the doors.” 

PoET: “As we go on into oblivion we salute 
you, Mr. Lincoln. We salute you.” 

YOUNG wWoMAN [fo others in procession]: 
“Didn’t he look wonderful by the statue, as he 
was talking?” [7'’o Poet] “Oh, hurry up, Char- 
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ley, will you?” 

SECOND SOLDIER [ at doors]: “Aw, why all the 
hurry? I?d like ter stick around myself.” 

YOUNG WOMAN: “Say, you’ve been a captain. 
They’d ought to have let you stayed longer.” 

SECOND SOLDIER: “Aw, what the hell? Well, 
so long, Abe!” 

[The procession passes. Fame, clad in 
bright silver, a Minerva-like figure, ap- 
pears at left and goes up the steps. The 
lights grow brighter. Through the 
doors nothing is visible except clear blue 
space. Fame closes the doors with a 
clang, comes down steps, and goes out 
right |. 

LINCOLN: [after a moment|: “Seward!” 

sEWwaRD: “Yes, Mr. Lincoln.” 

LINCOLN: “Is that all of them?” 

sEWwARD: “All for another hour.” 

LINCOLN: “Seward! How many casualties 
did you say there were this last time?” 

SEWARD: “Around ten millions.” 

LINCOLN: “Ten times one is ten. It grows.” 
[After a moment| “They don’t scold me any 
more, do they, Seward?” 

sEWwARD: “Scold you? I should say not. 
Every schoolroom in every township has your 
picture on its walls. Every schoolboy knows 
your Gettysburg address by heart. Every 
orator has your name upon his lips.” 

LINCOLN | sitting down]: “Yes, 1 have just 
heard echoes of it.” 

sEwaRD: “The twelfth of February has be- 
come a national holiday. The people think 
as much of you as they do of George Washing- 
ton, and they love you more.” 

LINCOLN: “Washington was a War President 
too. And Grant—they even made Grant Presi- 
dent. You’d think they might have had 
enough of him in the Wilderness campaign!” 

sewarD: “They would have if they hadn’t 
felt the iron of your endurance.” 

LINCOLN: “Yes, my endurance! 
my endurance!” 

SEWARD: “You held the Union with your 
will.” 

LINCOLN [assenting|: “My will!” 

sEwarRD: “And as a result you have become 
immortal. I shall be around for—oh, a cen- 
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tury or two perhaps. After that they forget 
Secretaries of State. Then I shall have to 
leave you.” 

LINCOLN: “Not leave me, Seward.” 

SEWARD: “Yes, I shall have to leave you and 
go through the doors. But you—you will 
remain for zons.” 

LincoLn: “The history of man is short— 
measured against infinity. How old did that 
scientist say the world was to-day?” 

SEWARD: “About ten billion years.” 

LINCOLN: “Ten billion! I think a thousand 
years would be about my limit. 

sEwaRD: “Ten thousand if a year! And 
all that time the story of you shall be an in- 
spiration.” 

LINCOLN: “Which story?” 

sEwarD: “The story of the log-cabin boy 
who educated himself by the flare of the 
rushes, who split rails and tended store, and 
knew, as nobody has ever known since, the 
life of the common people. The story of the 
young man who saw the slaves on the levee, 
and swore a great oath that they should be 
free.” 

LincoLn: “And so he made them free!” 

SEWARD: “The story of a man who led his 
country through its greatest crisis—” 

LINCOLN [interrupting|: “The trouble with 
you, Seward, is that you speak of the story as 
if it were finished.” 

sEwarD: “Well, I’m afraid it is.” 

LINCOLN: “No story is ever finished. I ought 
to know. I have been a master of stories.” 

sEWARD: “We at least are finished, if the 
story is not. And our record is made.” 

LINCOLN: “Still being made, Seward! Still 
being made! Has it occurred to you that it’s 
time now we took account of stock?” 

sEWARD: “Account of stock?” 

LincoLn: “Yes. Reckon up and strike a 
kind of a rough balance. Can’t we do it by 
now?” 

SEWARD: “You ask that?” 

LINCOLN: “I guess I ought to. I know better 
than anybody else the price we paid.” 

sEWARD: “Well, the balance is clear. Ask 
the next schoolboy that comes through.” 

LincoLn: “That’s all we’ve done—ask 















































schoolboys! Let’s try somebody else.” 
SEWARD: “Who?” 
[The stage grows dark. Fame is 
seen at right]. 
LINCOLN: “One of the niggers back there!” 
[Fame vanishes. Under a spotlight a 
Negro, big, sullen, slouching, enters 
from right}. 
NEGRO: “What yo’ want, boss?” 
LINCOLN: “There’s nobody here who is your 
boss. Get that out of your head.” 
NEGRO [defiantly]: “Oh, yeah?” 


LINCOLN: “You’re a free man. Don’t you 
know that by now?” 
NEGRO: “Sure Ah knows it. Ah heahs it 


eb’ry Fo’th o’ July.” 
LIncoLN: “Well, straighten up. Believe it 
yourself.” 


NEGRO: “Say, yo’ wants ter git me inter 
trouble!” 


LINCOLN: “No. We’re looking for the truth, 
boy, that’s all—the truth.” 

NEGRO: “Well, don’ try too hard. Yo’ might 
fin’ it.” 

LINCOLN: “You are a free man, aren’t you?” 

NEGRO: “Free? Ah’s free ter shine shoes.” 

LINCOLN: “All of us have to work.” 

NEGRO: “All of us does. We had ter do dat 
befo’.” 

SEWARD: “You’re paid for it.” 

NEGRO: “We’s paid all right. We’s paid in 
de neck. ’S long ’s we c’d get de leavin’s, dat 
was somep’n. We used ter be sure o’ dat much. 


But now’days, when a man gits hisself a fam’bly, 
he cain’t be sure dere’s goin’ ter be no leavin’s 
for ’em. Dat’s freedom, Ah reckons! Dat’s 
freedom!” 

SEWARD: “You have a chance to change things 
now.” 

NEGRO: “What chance yo’ mean?” 

SEWARD: “You have the ballot.” 

NEGRO: “Ah guess yo’ got de wrong man, 
boss. Dere ain’t no sech ting on me, hones’. ” 

LINCOLN: “He means you can vote—go to 
the polls.” 

NEGRO: “De polls? Sure, Ah goes dere reg- 
*lar—de day after ’lection.” 

sEWARD: “The day after?” 
NEGRO: “Dere’s lots o’ tobaccer juice and 











empty bottles den, sah. 
clean up.” 

SEWARD: “You mean, you never vote your- 
self?” 

NEGRO: “Not me. ’T ain’t healt’y in mah 
town. Some places dey lets niggers vote ef dey 
votes right.” (He emphasizes his pocket.) 

SEWARD: “That’s something, I used to think.” 

NEGRO: “Dere ain’t no money in dat. No- 
body pays yo’ anytin’ if yo’s a Republican. Dat’s 
why dey lets niggers jine.” 

SEWARD: “So you’re looking for what money 
there is in it?” 

NEGRO: “Ah’s lookin’. fo’ anytin’ Ah can git 
out of anytin’, and so far Ah’s ain’t seein’ not’in. 
Is you?” 

LINCOLN [after a moment]: “He’s asking us 
a question, Seward. Do we see anything for 
him?” 

NEGRO: “Ah ain’t seein’ not’in but white folks 
standin’ in mah way, tellin’? me Ah cain’t do 
dis and cain’t do dat, showin’ me dere’s a line 
Ah mustn’t cross. Ah seen what dey did ter 
one nigger dat crossed deir line.” 

LincoLn: “Democracy! That’s still the ques- 
tion.” 

SEWARD: “The amendment wasn’t enough.” 

LINCOLN: “Education hasn’t been enough— 
yet.” 

NEGRO: “What am Ah gwine ter do—wid 
dese tings still on mah hands?” 

[He holds out his hands, and it can be seen 
that both wrists are shackled.| 

SEWARD: “The chains!” 


Ah has ter go an’ 


LINCOLN |[ getting up and examining them): 
“The chains are still there!” 

NEGRO: “Ah cain’t seem ter git anywheres— 
dis way.” 

LINCOLN: “These things take time. We'll 
get them off yet, my boy. Somehow we’! 
get them off.” 

NEGRO [beginning to recognize him]: “Say, 
yo ain’t—yo’ ain’t Massa Lincoln, is yo’?” 

LINCOLN: “You remember me?” 

NEGRO: “Ah’s heard tell 0’ yo’ lots o” times. 
Dey said yo’ tried ter do somep’n for us once.” 

LINCOLN: “God knows I did.” 


NEGRO: “Dey don’ seem ter care so much 














now.” 


LINCOLN: “Maybe they don’t see what to do.” 

NEGRO: “Yo” tink we’s got a chance?” 

LINCOLN: “I know you have. Men are still 
men.” 

necRO: “Well, ef yo’ says so—” 


LINCOLN: “I do say so. You do the best you 
can, son. Hang on to hope.” 


NEGRO: “Well, ef yo’ says so—” 

[He goes out right. The lights brighten]. 

LINCOLN: “You see, Seward. The black 
man is not yet free.” 

SEWARD: “Is anybody?” 

LINCOLN: “Wasn’t I?” 

sEwaRD: “Well—I—” 

LtincoLn: “Somehow I always thought I 
was.” 

SEWARD: “Politically you may have been.” 

LINCOLN: “Politically I was.” 

sEWwARD: “Socially, you—” 

LINCOLN: “I was freer than the slaves of 
fashion. Free to put my feet up on the mantel 
if I wanted.” 

SEWARD: “But economically, no!” 

LINCOLN: “I’m not so sure.” 

sEWARD: “I am. In the best years of your 
life you were chained to poverty.” 

LINCOLN: “I never admitted it.” 

SEWARD: “You struggled against it, and you 
won. But you were a man in ten thousand.” 

LINCOLN: “I struggled, and my wife strug- 
gled harder.” 

SEWARD: “Do you deny the scars?” 

LIncoLN: “No, I am proud of them. Br’ 
I only had to fight hardship. I never had to 
face Jim Crow laws, nor grandfather clauses, 
nor see a lynching. Let us not boast again that 
we ended the slavery of colour.” 

SEWARD: “We didn’t set out to.” 

LIncoLN: “Black cats and white have still 
got more sense.” 

sEWwARD: “After all, slavery wasn’t the issue.” 

LIncoLN: “No. It was secession.” 

sEwarD: “Thank God, the country is united.” 

LINCOLN: “It’s queer we haven’t questioned 
it before.” 

SEWARD: “You mean you do question it?” 
LINCOLN: “I have begun to wonder.” 
SEWARD: “You have begun to quibble. You 


are having one of your fits of despondency. 
You—oh, thunder, sir—” 

LINCOLN: “Don’t get exasperated, Seward. 
It shows you are afraid.” 

sEwARD: “Afraid?” 

LINCOLN: “Yes, afraid!” 

SEWARD: “I am not.” 

LINCOLN: “Well, let us put it this way, then. 
I am afraid. And I would drag my fear out 
into the light and question it.” 

[Zt grows dark as before|. 

SEWARD: “It would be better to dismiss fear. 
The past is done.” 

LINCOLN: “No, the past keeps on. [Fame is 
visible at right.| Shall we ask for Jeff Davis?” 

SEWARD: “Not him! The arch-scoundrel!” 

LINCOLN: “Oh, so there is feeling on your 
part?” 

sEWARD: “No, but there would be on his. 
The test would not be fair.” 

LINCOLN: “Perhaps you are right. Let us 
have a younger man—some one from the New 
South, some one that’s honest and also wise, 
if that isn’t asking too much.” 

[Fame leaves right]. 
sEwaRD: “That’s better.” 

LINCOLN: “Fairer—to have no prejudices. 
See that we have none ourselves.” 

[ Dixon, a young Southerner, enters right, 
under spotlight]. 

pixon: “Did some one want me? Oh, it’s 
you, Mr. Lincoln!” 

LINCOLN: “Yes, we’re playing Diogenes to- 
night, my boy. Looking for an honest man.” 

prxon: “Now you’re joshing me, I reckon.” 

LINCOLN: “I guess you'll do. 
the South?” 

pixon: “Georgia. 
bert Lee Dixon.” 

tincotn: “Well, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Seward 
here and I wanted to ask you a few questions. 
You don’t mind?” 

pixon: “Go ahead.” 

LINCOLN: “We might put it this way: Is the 
South part of the Union now or not?” 
pixon: “It is.” 
sEWwaRD: “Well spoken.” 
pixon: “An undigested part.” 
sEWARD: “What do you mean?” 


Yowre from 


Dixon’s my name—Ro- 


































































































pixon: “Well, you swallowed us, but some- 
how we don’t seem to absorb.” 

LINCOLN: “The Solid South?” 

pixon: “That’s it.” 

LINCOLN: “You don’t lay it up against us 
any more, do you?” 

pixon: “I can’t exactly say. I don’t think 
we do much—at least, not us younger ones. 
But we’re solid just the same.” 

SEWARD: “You’ll get over that.” 

LINCOLN: “That’s what we’ve been saying for 
sixty-five years. [To Dixon] Tell me, aren’t 
there any Republicans yet—over the line?” 

pixon: “Any white Republicans?” 

LINCOLN: “Well, yes.” 

pixon: “There’s a few postmasters.” 

SEWARD: “How about Congress?” 

pixon: “We hang together, sir. We may 
have our little differences among ourselves; 
but when it comes to Washington and any na- 
tional matter, we stick together.” 

LINCOLN: “You don’t vote according to the 
right or wrong?” 

pixon: “We don’t think the Republican 
Party can ever be right. I’m afraid we vote 
automatically, sir.” 

LINCOLN: “Then there is no Union yet.” 

SEWARD: “It’s a habit with them, that’s all.” 

p1xon: “It’s a tradition, sir.” 

sEwaRD: “A tradition! [/u @ whisper] The 
Confederate States of America!” 

pixon: “We don’t call it that now. We've 
stopped waving the Bloody Shirt, but we still 
have it inside, I guess. [He modestly undoes the 
buttons of his shirt, showing crimson under- 
neath.| It makes us Democrats—straight. 

SEWARD: “It’s about time you stopped such 
nonsense.” 

pixon: “Maybe we will when Vermont stops 
being so damn’ Republican.” 

SEWARD: “Parties! “The country’s in a rut.” 

pixon: “I don’t know. You see, we’re a 
section, sir.” 

LINCOLN: “You always were.” 

pixon: “We feel it.” 

sEWARD: “Don’t you think you’re a little 
too proud of it?” 

pixon: “Maybe. But there’s one thing I’d 
like to ask you.” 





SEWARD: “Go ahead.” 

pixon: “Why do you bring your children 
up in the North to sing that song?” 

SEWARD: “What song?” 

LINCOLN: “I know what he means. 
hear it now.” 


I can 


[A group of children come in at right, 
singing “As We Go Marching through 
Georgia.” They circle stage and go 
out right]. 

pixon: “It kind o’ hurts.” 

LINCOLN: “I know, my boy. I’m sorry.” 

p1xon: “Oh, I know the North don’t realize; 
but, well, the South don’t either.” 

LINCOLN: “People don’t realize enough.” 

pixon: “Then there’s the pictures of how 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox.” 

SEWARD: “I thought you were proud of Lee’s 
gallantry.” 

pixon: “We are. 
that’s all.” 

LINCOLN: “Nobody likes to surrender; I ap- 
preciate that.” 

pixon: “The truth is, we never have sur- 
rendered, sir.” 

SEWARD: “You mean—” 

pixon: “We gave up our rifles. But we have 
never given up our spirit.” 

LINCOLN: “I begin to see. When do you 
think the—Confederate States will come back, 
actually, into the Union?” 

pixon: “I don’t like to say it, sir.” 

LINCOLN: “Please do.” 

pixon: “You see, it sort of concerns you, sir.” 

LINCOLN: “Ill try not to mind.” 

pixon: “I don’t mean it disrespectfully at 
all.” 

LINCOLN: “I understand.” 

pixon: “But as long as they make all this 
talk about you, sir, and build all the monuments 
to you—” 

LINCOLN: “I see. You think of me as—” 

prxon: “You were the Civil War, sir. You 
made it.” 

LINCOLN: “I made it. You warned me, Sew- 
ard. You tried to stop me, but—” 

SEWARD: “They fired on Sumter.” 

LINCOLN: “Only their hotheads did that. We 
knew it.” 


But we feel with him, 














SEWARD: “You couldn’t stop the storm. It 
was all breaking around you.” 

LINCOLN: “I’m not so sure. I held the Union 
with my will. You said so yourself just now. 
Greeley said—do you remember what Greeley 
said? ‘You can’t pin the Union together with 
bayonets.” And I swore that, bayonets or not, 
we’d hold them. All through the four years 
of hell I stuck to that. Oh, there were times 
when everybody else was sick enough to stop. 
They used to come to me. They used to beg of 
me to end the slaughter. Some of them said 
they’d prove our folly to the country. There 
was Vallandigham.” 

sEWARD: “The Copperhead! The traitor!” 

LINCOLN: “He demanded peace. He said 
the war would be a bloody failure. I made a 
joke of him! I shipped him over the lines and 
told the South that they could have him.” 

SEWARD: “I remember. That was clever!” 

LINCOLN: “Clever? Well, it was the clever- 
ness of desperation. I was determined. How 
I tried to put my fire into that mess of gen- 
erals—McDowell and McClellan, Halleck and 
Pope, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade! None 
of them had the nerve to do the job. Nobody 
till Grant came.” 

sEWARD: “Grant was a good soldier.” 

LINCOLN: “When Grant said, ‘I am going to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,’ 
who do you think had whispered in his ear?” 

SEWARD: “I know. I saw you.” 

LINCOLN: “Then he went into the Wilder- 
ness. And all that butchery at Spottsylvania 
and Cold Harbour. Do you remember the 
lists we had to publish then?” 

SEWARD: “It was horrible.” 

LINCOLN: “Yes. Grant was a good soldier. 
That means he was a good butcher. And I 
hired him. A million men — mangled and 
killed! I killed a million men!” 

SEWARD: “Not you alone.” 

LINCOLN: “I took the responsibility. A mil- 
lion homes wrecked!” 

pixon: “It isn’t, Mr. Lincoln, that we don’t 
forgive you.” 

LINCOLN: “You can forgive me when you 


know what happened—from Atlanta to the 
sea?” 





pixon: “We have forgiven you already.” 

LINCOLN: “Well, now that I see that we ac- 
complished nothing, I shall not forgive my- 
self.” 

pixon: “We’ve come to understand that you 
—well, that you didn’t suffer just for the North 
alone.” 

SEWARD: “He did not. I can vouch for that.” 

pixon: “I think we’d all like to forgive and 
forget—and go on.” 

LincoLn: “And so you shall. [Making up his 
mind.| And I will help you. Good-bye now, 
my boy, and thank you.” 

pixon: “Thank you, Mr. Lincoln.” 

[He goes out right. The lights come up}. 

SEWARD: “I cannot believe that we accomp- 
lished nothing.” 

LIncoLN: “Well, what did we accomplish 
except a million murders? Devastation? Debts? 
Bad blood? And a few millionaires who sat back 
and made money?” 

SEWARD: “We kept the South from forming 
a separate nation—the Confederacy.” 

LINCOLN: “A name, that is all. Well, put it 
down for what it is worth, Seward. We bought 
a name, and paid a million lives for it, and 
got indigestion.” 

SEWARD: “You say this?” 

LINCOLN: “The South is still solid, and the 
negro is still a slave. Let us face the facts. 
We took our beautiful young men—for this.” 

sEWwARD: “Sh! Do not say it again.” 

LINCOLN: “Seward, I know what it means 
to be bankrupt. I faced it once—in the store. 
It took me fifteen years that time to pay the 
debt.” 

SEWARD: “Be quiet. The whole country has 
believed in you. They have so much wanted 
to believe in you.” 

LINCOLN: “Yes, they did not dare to think 
the other thing. It is too awful. That is why 
they always build monuments.” 

SEWARD: “Well, it is over at least.” 

LincoLN: “Over! Instead of that, we inspire 
them to do it again.” 

SEWARD: “What do you mean?” 

LINCOLN: “When the war clouds threaten, 
they look back at us. They say, ‘We must do as 
our fathers did.? And, God, they do it! We 



































































































have been seeing them.” 

SEWARD: “You are overwrought.” 

LINCOLN: “That is what it means to be in the 
Hall with Napoleon and Julius Czsar and 
Alexander the Great.” 

sEwARD: “They did it selfishly.” 

LINCOLN: “Arch-murderers all! But who am 
I to judge them?” 

sEwARD: “The people know your motives. 
That is why they love you.” 

LINCOLN: “Let them love me for my human- 
ity alone!” 

SEWARD: “It is coming to that.” 

LINCOLN: “No, it has come to this—that I 
lend dignity and tenderness to war. Tender- 
ness—to Moloch. As long as I stay here I am 
a false beacon.” 

SEWARD: “Do not talk like this.” 

LINCOLN: “I am hindering what I wanted 
above all else—the union of North and South.” 

SEWARD: “It cannot be true.” 

LINCOLN: “Yes, I am convinced. Grant 
and Lee, Jeff Davis and Abe Lincoln—the 
nation had better forget us all.” 

SEWARD: “You are beside yourself.” 

LINCOLN: “They had better forget us all and 
go on to peace. Well, I will go.” 

[He starts towards the doors]. 

SEWARD: “What do you mean?” 

LINCOLN: “I will go on—with my people.” 

sEwARD: “Not that way? Through the 
doors?” 

[He blocks the path]. 

LINCOLN: “It is the only way that I can re- 
pay the debt.” 

SEWARD: “Think what you are doing.” 

LINCOLN: “I have thought.” 

sEwARD: “No one who goes through those 
doors is ever remembered again.” 

LINCOLN: “I am not afraid of doors. I have 
been through doors before.” 

SEWARD: “You have never known what it was 
to be forgotten.” 

LINCOLN: “Do you think I am concerned 
with glory? If it will help my country, I would 
prefer to be forgotten.” 

sEwarD: “There is a pride in all of us, I 
fear.” 

LINCOLN: “Yes, there was pride in me. But 








it burned away a long time ago.” 

SEWARD: “It is sweet to be here, to be re- 
membered kindly, to hear the applause.” 

LINCOLN: “There is one applause that I have 
always demanded. You know what I mean?” 

SEWARD: “Yes.” 

LINCOLN: “Let me pass then.” 

SEWARD: “Do not act hastily. There is time 
enough—here. Out there, in obscurity, there 
is no time. There are not even shadows.” 

LINCOLN: “I would prefer no shadows.” 

SEWARD: “This is the ultimate sacrifice.” 

LIncoLN: “Well, I will pay it quickly.” 

sEwaRD: “If you must, I will pay too. I 
will go with you.” 

LINCOLN: “You have been always gracious, 
Seward, in going with me—along difficult 
roads.” 

[He goes up the steps). 

SEWARD: “Strange! Once I have made up 
my mind I can leave lightly.” 

LINCOLN [at the doors|: “They do not seem 
to open.” 

sEWwARD: “They do not open?” 

LINCOLN: “No.” 

SEWARD: “Something is wrong.” 

LINCOLN: “I had forgotten.” 

SEWARD: “Her!” 

LINCOLN: “Yes, I had forgotten her.” 

sEWARD: “Sh! She is coming now. I am 
afraid to meet her—like this.” 

LINCOLN: “It is fitting that we should meet 
her. I would say good-bye to Fame.” 

[Fame enters right. Lincoln comes down 
the steps). 

LINCOLN [addressing her|: “Fame, many 
men have desired to be with you in this Hall. 
And we, too, have desired it. But the time 
has come now when it is our will to leave. Open, 
then, the doors, and let us depart. [Fame does 
not move.| Open the doors, please.” 

sEWwARD: “She has been always silent.” 

LINCOLN [commanding|: “Open the doors 
and let us out of this place!” 

SEWARD [with foreboding]: 
answer.” 

LincoLn: “This Hall of Fame! Where you 
have placed us with Napoleon! The air is 
stifling here. Open the doors and let us out.” 


“She will not 











sEWARD: “She will not do it.” 

LINCOLN: “I will do it, then, myself.” 

| He rushes up the steps and tries the doors 
again. They do not give.| 

SEWARD: “It is the law. The world does not 
forget us yet.” 

LINCOLN: “You hussy! This Hall of Fame 
you keep! This Hall of Fame! It is a House 
of Ill Fame, do you understand? A House of 
Ill Fame!” 

[He throws himself against the doors. 
There is a flash of lightning and a peal 
of thunder. All is dark. After a mo- 
ment Lincoln and Seward can be seen, 
as at first, upon their pedestals. Fame 
stands in front of the shut doors—a 
sword in hand. 

CURTAIN 


The 
Belknap Mountains 


Mr. Coleman is Divisional Engineer, Eastern 
District, of the Works Progress Administration. 


Tax BELKNAP Moun tains RECREA- 
TIONAL CENTER is the official title for the 
project in the Town of Gilford which is 
to provide recreational features through- 
out the entire year. 

The original project was known as the 
“Ski Jump” and came into existence 
through the enthusiasm of winter sports 
lovers who desired a jump that would be 
acceptable to the Eastern Amateur Ski 
Association. As a result of their enthusiasm 
and the energy they put into the hunt for 
an acceptable site, Rowe Mountain was 
selected as a very suitable place. 

The County Commissioners and the Se- 
lectmen of Gilford were interested and 
they sponsored an application to the 
Emergency Relief Administration for the 
furnishing of labor for the construction 
of the jump. 


The project was approved and work 
began in March, 1935; as the work pro- 
gressed, it became evident that the prop- 
erty which had been purchased by the 
County was adapted to other recreational 
uses besides that of the ski jump, and it 
seemed wise to expand the project into 
one which would be available throughout 
the entire year. 

Owing to lack of funds, the project 
stopped in July of 1935 with the expecta- 
tion that, when the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration began to function, it would 
approve of the enlarged project; on this 
basis, a series of proposals were submitted 
to the Works Progress Administration 
covering the ski jump, slalom course, bob- 
sled run, toboggan chute, ski trails, shel- 
ters, and two observation towers for winter 
use. A swimming pool, wading pool, 
bridle paths, trails, shelters, fireplaces and 
tables, baseball field, tennis courts, and 
playgrounds for the youngsters were added 
for summer use. 

A parking area for 4,000 cars with the 
necessary roads leading in and out of the 
parking area is also provided. 

A loop road leading in from the main 
highway passes around the parking area 
down around the foot of the ski jump and 
then out to the main highway at what is 
known as Poor Farm Brook, this latter road 
to serve the parking area and other fea- 
tures on the project. There is an additional 
road leading to the top of the hill on which 
the jump is located and these will be the 
only roads on the 500 acre tract purchased 
by the County. A main highway which 
will be black-topped is under construction 
from the Village of Gilford, where the 
present black-top pavement ends, on to the 
black-top on Route 11 in West Alton, a 
distance of about 7.8 miles. 

The State Fish and Game Commission 
has been approached with the idea of in- 
vestigating the sources of water supply for 
the various streams on the property to see 
if it will be feasible to put in a fish hatch- 
ery and rearing pools so as to interest visi- 











































tors in the methods used for raising fish 
and stocking the streams of the State; also, 
to stock streams on the property and in the 
vicinity to provide good fishing. 

The State Fish and Game Commission 
has also been asked to establish this prop- 
erty as a bird and game sanctuary; it is 
hoped that eventually there may be a park 
which will provide suitable accommoda- 
tions for specimens of all of the wild life of 
New Hampshire. 

In addition to all of the above, a pro- 
posal is in the hands of the Government 
for the construction of a large field or 
club house which will be available for use 
throughout the year where sports meet- 
ings may be held and, also, to accommodate 
social and business organizations which de- 
sire to take advantage of a project such as 
this. 

The steel tower on top of the hill where 
the ski jump is located will be housed in 
and it will be extended above the starting 
platform so as to provide an additional 
point of observation. On the outer edge of 
the run-out, it is hoped that steel bleachers 
will be built giving an uninterrupted view 
of the entire jump. 

There is a rock cut from the foot of the 
steel incline down to the take-off and this 
cut is opened in such a manner as to pro- 
vide standing platforms for spectators who 
will be able to see the entire jump from 
the top of the tower to the run-out. The 
large run-out area at the foot of the ski 
jump and the steel bleachers furnish the 
equipment needed for pageants, and, with 
a portable stage, an open-air theatre is 
provided with Rowe Mountain as a back- 
ground. It is hoped that numerous organi- 
zations will be interested in using this 
portion of the project. 

There will be a waxing house, first-aid 
huts, information booths, officers’ quarters, 
signs of every description, and every pro- 
vision made for quickly handling large 
crowds. 

Underlying the whole project has been 
the desire to provide ample accommoda- 
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tions which will be safe, convenient, com- 
fortable, and complete; to provide accom- 
modations for people who enjoy different 
sports, for the young and for the old, so 
that whoever comes on to this great proj- 
ect will find something to interest them. 

There are about thirteen miles of ski 
trails on the opposite side of the mountain 
from the ski jump property and these 
trails will be hooked up with the trails on 
this new project. 

About 400 men are now working on the 
roads and on the property and it is hoped 
that the slalom course and the toboggan 
chute will be ready for use the first part of 
February. 

The whole project is based on the co- 
operation of the Federal Government, the 
State of New Hampshire, the City of La- 
conia, and the Towns of Alton and Gil- 
ford, all contributing something. The 
largest contributor is the Government 
through the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, which is giving employment to those 
men who are eligible for work under the 
Government rulings. 

The Government has been very strong 
for recreation not only because of provid- 
ing work for able-bodied men and increas- 
ing the health and happiness of the people, 
but also because a recreation project such 
as this leads to the employment of more 
men on other private projects which fol- 
low the opening up of a great recreational 
area. 

This project is located in one of the 
most beautiful parts of New Hampshire 
with a gorgeous view of Lake Winnipe- 
saukee. The drive from West Alton to 
Gilford in either direction will be a sur- 
prise, even to those New Hampshire res- 
idents who live in this region. 

The assistance of the Government 
through the Works Progress Administra- 
tion will mean a great deal to the people 
of this region and to the entire State; also, 
it will attract thousands from all over New 
England. 


This is only one of many recreational 

























































projects which are being constructed in 
the State made possible through the Works 
Progress Administration, the Belknap 
Mountains Recreation Center being the 
largest one of the series. 


The Town Report 


a HAS DECIDED it is high 
time to arouse the energies of its citizens. 
Naturally that old New England insti- 
tution, the town report, was the channel 
through which such action could best be 
inspired. So in March 1933, there rolled 
from the local presses many a village ac- 
count fused with new, flowing blood-— 
crisp and terse, dramatic, human and di- 
rect. Into the ashcan of the past is going 
the fusty old auditor’s report which yearly 
has presented Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer 
with a welter of figures and facts as 
dull, bewildering and un-real, as any well 
intentioned train schedule ever printed. 

It was the Vermont Chamber of Com- 
merce which first saw the wisdom of mak- 
ing understandable the answers to the two 
yearly questions, “What has happened to 
the money?” and “What has the money 
made to happen?” In a capsule the finan- 
cial picture is presented; graphs make 
statistics get up and stalk about; charts 
and maps extend the financial horizon 
over a period of years and over a larger 
region than just the limits of the town. 

The Chamber of Commerce puts it this 
way: “The grand passion of the present- 
day citizen appears to be seeing in the large 
both as to time and space. The thin, nar- 
row, flat story of one town and one year 
no longer satisfies the economy-needing, 
efficiency-seeking taxpayer. To judge, citi- 
zens must be put in position to compare, 
and it is the task and duty of report builder, 


editors and consultant editors to put them 
in position to make comparisons in time 
and space. In the set-up of our Vermont 
1934 Town Report Competition, the call 
for tabular schedules of the distribution of 
expenditures for a series of five, ten or 
fifteen years met with a surprising re- 
sponse.” 

Besides putting into clear, search-light 
style what had hitherto been dull and con- 
fusing, besides presenting a long range 
survey, the Vermonters have actually 
given their taxes and public expenditures 
the beating heart of drama. They have 
made the Tax Collector welcome because 
the tax which he collects is shown to be 
profitable dollars spent for the direct good 
of the citizenry. Perhaps the Gasoline Tax 
was the jumping-off point for this appeal, 
for its popularity was due, according to 
the Chamber of Commerce, “to the vivid 
sense of instantaneous, very real, very di- 
rect, very personal benefits.” 

So the canny Vermonters have gotten to 
the core of things. They have dramatized 
“the ebb and flow of the fights for trans- 
portation and education and recreation and 
water and light and general economy and 
efficiency, and the ebb and flow of the 
wars against crime and fire and disease and 
waste. The citizen is paying for the game. 
He wants to watch the score.” In the very 
type itself there is a dyed-in sense of the 
dramatic. The most important and signi- 
ficant facts and figures look the most im- 
portant and significant. The printing and 
set-up are eloquent through contrasts and 
variety, instead of speaking through the 
type in a flat monotonous hoarse whisper. 
The pages are stimulating rather than 
sedative. 

Finally, the whole movement for mod- 
ernized reports is dramatized by setting up 
inter-town and inter-city competitions 
which play to human nature and inspire 
action. 

So exciting, so pulsating have these Ver- 
mont reports become that Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire have been 


































impelled to follow in line. Massachusetts 
is even staging a town report competition 
with a proffered silver cup and honor roll 
as awards! 

Who knows but that New England’s old 
institution—the town report—will turn 
out to be the most perfect type of public 
document ever printed in these United 
States. 


YANKEE PERSONALITIES 
in — 
Peter Goelet Gerry of R. I. 


Bcc GoELET GERRY, Junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth and a golden 
bough over his head. The silver spoon was 
the product of several substantial and con- 
solidated fortunes; the golden bough 
depended from a glittering family tree. 
Two of his ancestors—Elbridge Gerry 
and Francis Lewis—were Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence; and 
among the ministers of the magistrates, 
chancellors and cabinet officers, too num- 
erous to mention, from whom he is de- 
scended, the name of his father, Elbridge 
T. Gerry, shines with a special lustre. This 
cultured gentleman was one of the found- 
ers of the first Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and the original 
instigator of much of the Child Welfare 
legislation which has since been passed; 
and his splendid law library, comprising 
thirty thousand volumes, which he willed 
to the Supreme Court, is now magnifi- 
cently installed in the Justices’ Library of 
the new Supreme Court Building. Like the 
Bayards, the Adamses, the Frelinghuysens 
and the Roosevelts, both the Gerrys and 
the Livingstones—the latter representing 
the distaff side of the Senator’s illustrious 
connections—have served their country 
capably, conspicuously and continuously. 
It was almost inevitable that Peter Gerry 
should seek to carry forward such a proud 








tradition. 

His preparation for this task followed 
a classical pattern. He went to Harvard, 
and after his graduation he studied law in 
a well-established firm—that of Samuel 
Honey in Newport—and later he became a 
junior-member of a prominent law firm 
himself. But his legal training was under- 
taken largely because of its inestimable 
value in public life. He did not aspire to 
become a great patent lawyer; he desired 
to be able to “read decisions intelligently.” 

He has served, both in the House and 
Senate, on the Naval Affairs Committee, 
and it is admittedly in developing and 
maintaining an impregnable American 
Navy that his greatest interest lies. 

Most of Peter Gerry’s work is done on 
committees. He has great social gifts, but 
as a speech-maker he does not assume to 
be a spell-binder. He has, however, in- 
troduced numerous bills for relief in his 
own state which have resulted in steady 
and substantial benefits for his constitu- 
ents, and his work for the War College, 
his zeal for the Torpedo Station and Train- 
ing School at Newport, have been unflag- 
ging. His party and patriotic activities have 
not been confined to the Senate: he has 
been a delegate to three National Demo- 
cratic Conventions, and he has been Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman for Rhode 
Island since 1932; he has taken an active 
interest in building up a Democratic news- 
paper in Rhode Island and is prominently 
connected with the Providence Tribune. 

Peter Gerry’s biographical sketch is one 
of the briefest in the Congressional Di- 
rectory. In preparing it, he apparently 
modeled it after the pattern of the late 
Oscar Underwood, which read: “Demo- 
crat—Alabama.” Everyone knows how 
much more Oscar Underwood might have 
said than that; and Peter Gerry might 
also say a great deal more than he does, if 
he chose. But it is quite unnecessary. For 
his constituents, the designation: “Demo- 
crat—Rhode Island” in itself speaks vol- 
umes. 















Book Talk 


by Maude W. Schrader 


Mrs. Schrader’s broadcasts each month over WFEA, 
Manchester, are creating wide response. She is always glad 
to answer questions which any of these broadcasts bring to 
mind. Her next time on the air is 5:30 P. M., March 
the fourth. 

FICTION 
Innocent Summer, by Frances Frost. (Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50) 

The writer heretofore known as a distinguished writer 
of poetry and member of the MacDowell Colony has now 
written her first novel. A small village in Vermont is 
used to portray a few childen of the neighborhood. Their 
thoughts and activities, their school problems, their child- 
ish friendships and suspicions are told with a depth of 
feeling most unusual. Several novelists have written charac- 
ter studies of a single child but here are found six children, 
all in different environments, showing the simple gayety 
of childhood, and the terrors attending the growth of 
knowledge with its often accompanying lack of under- 
standing by the parents. Miss Frost has an uncanny know- 
ledge of childhood and the story is courageously told. 
The prose descriptions read as does her poetry—you see 
the township “sprawling between hills that changed hour 
by hour beneath the moving of the light”; you hear the 
children constantly asking, “Who am I? What am I?” I 
predict a spirited discussion and wide sale of this challeng- 
ing book on a child’s innocent summer. 

The Son of Marietta by Johan Fabricius translated from 
the Dutch by Irene Clephane and David Hallett. (Little, 
Brown. $3.) 

A book to read slowly. A romantic narrative of 18th 
century Italy. Printed in one volume but divided into 
three parts. The first part has emotional intensity rarely 
shown; the birth of Benedetto the son takes place. In the 
second part the interest lags but in the third enthusiasm 
is renewed and although theatrical to a degree the ending 
is a masterpiece. 

Old Man Greenlaw, by Kenneth Payson Kempton. (Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50) 

This novel has a New England background as Mr. 
Kempton is from Newtonville, Mass., an instructor at 
Harvard and a summer resident of Maine. He is well 
known for stories for boys. This first novel is dedicated 
to E. A. R. (Edwin Arlington Robinson.) It is the story 
of a commonplace man living in a commonplace town 
surrounded by commonplace people, on the coast of Maine. 
Old man Greenlaw’s strength of character is shown in his 
dealings with others and the entire story revolves around 
this quaint character. The story is told in a simple un- 
adorned manner. 

GENERAL 
The Old Farmer's Almanac of 1936. (Little, Brown. 15c) 

This is the most widely read book published and 
distributed in New England. Number One hundred and 
forty-four, this year ’36. Established in 1793 by Robert 
B. Thomas and retaining the same style through these 
many years. Are you one of the 160,000 who have pur- 
chased a copy this year? The farmer’s calendar with his 
inventory, his planting tables, garden hints and the astro- 
nomical calculations are the prime features, but each year 
many articles are introduced by feature writers such as 
Booth Tarkington’s “Thoughts on the State of Maine.” 
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For the first time a special Maine edition and Middle 
Atlantic edition has been introduced. 

The Next Hundred Years by C. C. Furnas (Reynal, 
Hitchcock. $3.) 

This is a taste of progress that is not satisfying and is 
called by the author the unfinished business of science 
endeavoring to give science a popular though painless 
twist here and there. It is written by an interested ob- 
server of science in all fields. Its feats, its studies and its 
problems are presented in an entertaining manner, always 
looking forward but continuously showing the unfinished 
task. It is a stimulating, thought provoking book written 
for the layman rather than the scientist; it will teach you 
a little about much. 

Old Covered Bridges by Adelbert M. Jakeman. (Stephen 
Daye Press. $2.50) 

Mr. Jakeman whose interest in covered bridges has 
induced him to photograph and dig deep into the folk 
tales and early history of the old bridges, has discovered 
romance in their nicknames, “kissing bridges” and “wish- 
ing bridges.” It is also rumored that ghosts, robbers and 
murderers lurk in their dark shadows. They are wooden 
bridges, indeed, as not a piece of steel went into their 
making; hard wooden pins held them secure. Mr. Jake- 
man has also photographed and written short histories of 
the covered wooden bridges still being used in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. The present series of articles 
in Yankee by Judith Webster (Ella Shannon Bowles) 
make an excellent complement to Mr. Jakeman’s book— 
filling out the picture with New Hampshire bridges. 
Roll On, Next War! by John Gibbons. (Dutton, $1.75) 

Advice as to our next war is told in a witty and ironic 
manner, depicting the uselessness and waste through war 
in both spiritual and material values. This advice is given 
to his son as he enters the next war, being “a common 
man’s guide to army life.” Although you have read many 
war books—too many—read this. 

If Youre Going to Drive Fast, by Ray W. Sherman 
(Crowell. $1.) 

The author does not recommend fast driving but de- 
scribes the rules of the road and determines what good 
driving is. He cautions constantly—two things—to know 
your car, its idiosyncrasies and to know yourself, keeping 
both in perfect condition and to drive all the time when 
in the driver’s seat. It is the most rational book yet written 
and concludes that the safe driver can drive fast if he 
and the car are physically and mechanically perfect. 

MURDER AND MYSTERY 
Dead Man Manor, by Valentine Williams (Houghton, 
Mifflin) The Cat and the Clock, by C. G. Booth. (Crime 
Club) Momey Musk, by Carolyn Wells. (Lippincott) 
Dangerous Mr. Dell, by David Hume. (A Appleton-Cen- 
tury) 



































































In this month of legal and public 
goings-on in New England, the Col- 
lector has decided on a sort of public 
change of name—or rather, change 
of self-address. Henceforward, unless 
there are any serious dissenters, the 
Collector will not speak of himself 
as “The Collector” (as if it were a 
formal personage now ticking out 
these lines) but simply as “we,” that 
accepted “I” of print. 

There now, WE can draw a less 
corseted breath on that. 

Well, speaking of town meetings 
and public goings-on, and who isn’t 
this month, we have been sent some 
nice little town meeting fragments, 
taken from the diary of a twelve year 
old girl of the eighties. 

In reading this over we thought 
of the numberless times that we have 
turned the diurnal pages of an at- 
tic-found diary with the drooling 
expectation of an eaves-dropper. And 
of how often our hopes flat-tired 
when the notations would turn out 
to be those thoroughly un-ideaed, 
pigmentless and even _ gallery-con- 
scious writings of the un-grown up. 
But not so this. All diary possibili- 
ties again freshen for us and all of 
our past disappointments are really 
just water over the dam. This was 
sent in to us by Mrs. Edna Page 
of Brookline, Mass.: 

“Today was town meeting day. 
Mother and Rhoda, our hired girl, 
have been working like all-possessed 
for days baking cakes and cookies. 
Town meeting is like having the par- 
son for tea except that you get out 
the gold band china tea set and old 
thin silver teaspoons for the parson 
and mother has to caution daddy not 
to use profane language. On town 
meeting day you hear a Jot of cursing. 

Religion and politics are not sup- 
posed to be much alike but I guess 
they are. Daddy was elected Repre- 
sentative today and he has promised 
to take me to Concord for a day or 
two at the Eagle Hotel if I go to 
church and Sunday school every Sun- 
day and to evening meeting for a 
year without missing once. Uncle 
Bige says the Eagle Hotel is pretty 
fine and he ought to know for he 
lived there when he was Represen- 
tative. 

Mother says I can have a new blue 
cashmere dress as good as Cousin 
Harriet’s for city folks dress up and 
I shall have to look well in order 





not to bring disgrace on the family 
when I go to Concord with daddy. 

Rhoda said, “I expect the cooking 
will be enough to kill a horse.” and 
daddy said, “I hope not. You gen- 
erally cook pretty well.” Rhoda 
sniffed and said, “I mean enough of 
it to kill a horse.” 

Mother told Rhoda not to lose 
any sleep on that score for she had 
no intention of turning her house 
into an inn. 

Father took his hat and walked 
out without a word. He had the 
same look on his face that he has 
when a horse trade is going in a 
way not to exactly suit him. 

Well, daddy had told mother yes- 
terday that he would bring a few 
of the doubtful brethren home to 
dinner today and sure enough there 
were six of them besides the regular 
backers of daddy who of course would 
be expected to come. Daddy told 
mother that the average man likes 
a good dinner and more than that 
he finds it hard to eat a man’s food 
and then vote against him. 

Old Hen True came and talked 
as though he ran the country instead 
of just trying to run this little town. 
Hen is a lobbyist which means that 
he sits in the lobby of the hotel and 
influences voters. Father despises 
Hen, but no-one would dream it if 
they saw him putting a second joint 
and some breast of chicken on Hen’s 
plate. Politics seem to be like that— 
the ones who succeed best are those 
who never let their faces give away 
their thoughts. Religion, as I said 
before, is about the same. Mother 
says old Parson Dana is a hypocrite 
but she does put herself out a lot 
when he comes for tea with Mrs. 
Dana and the six little Danas. 

After town meeting was over 
father and Uncle Bige went into the 
sitting room and father opened the 
china closet and reached up on the 
high shelf and got a bottle with three 
stars on it; the name on the bottle 
was an Irish name. Uncle drank 
sparingly and father said he wasn’t 
sure how much he could stand for 
he had drunk too much as it was. 
I was in the hall and they didn’t 
see me or know I was there until I 
dropped my wax doll Agnes Minerva 
Montague. Then father looked out 
and saw me. Uncle Bige said, “That 
girl will come to a bad end. She’s 
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by The Collector 


















































always into mischief.” Father says, 
“ ‘Pears to me your lambs need feed- 
ing. Give them each an extra portion 
of meal in honor of election.” 

So I went out to feed my pet 
lambs. They are all either twins or 
sickly ones that daddy gave me to 
bring up on bottles. A mother sheep 
butts one lamb about leaving it to 
die while she nurses the other twin. 
It pays to bring them up. I have 
$84.53 in the Strafford County Sav- 
ings Bank and the lambs will make 
a nice addition. When my bank book 
shows $106, daddy is going to give 
me $25 to deposit. Depositing money 
is not so much fun as spending it 
unless your imagination is good. 
Last time I was in Dover I wanted 
to buy a bracelet but put my money 
in the bank instead. A bracelet might 
get lost and anyway it is a relic of 
barbarism or heathenism. My Sun- 
day school book has a picture of a 
heathen wearing a lot of jewelry. 

Money is like seed, the better you 
fertilize it, the better crop you get. 
The only fertilizer that money needs 
is more money. Laura Stacey, our 
hired man’s daughter, has more 
jewelry than I have but when she 
goes to the post office with me, Mr. 
Brigham says, ‘Hi, Laura’ and when 
he sees me he says, ‘How are you 
today, little Miss Rosa?’ 

Sometime ago I made up my mind 
to be somebody and if I am going 
to be I must take good care of my 
lambs and not be a spend-thrift with 
the money they bring me. 

Sometimes I wonder whether | 
am really as good as mother and Aunt 
Mable think I am. Rhoda says I am 
a chip of the old block. Daddy says 
I am like Uncle Bige and mother 
says I am like father’s father. When 
grandsire Ross was dying he said 
to Rhoda, ‘Put out the candle. Tal- 
low is high.’ Hope / don’t die in the 
dark so as to save candle tallow. 

Good night old world. I'll go to 
my bed after saying a special prayer 
for daddy. I’ll ask God to make him 
the best Representative this old town 
ever had. 

It is nice having father a Repre- 
sentative. It’s nice having a father 
who owns three pews in the meeting 
house so he can vote better in church 
meetings. It’s nice living in the best 
house in town and riding in the 
best carriage behind the handsomest 














pair of horses in town. Not for worlds 
would I be Laura Stacey.” 

Now also appropriate for this 
month of yeas and nays, controver- 
sies, provocations, investigations, ac- 
cusations, checkings-up, pitched bat- 
tles, defences and offences, is a little 
“situation” developed behind scenes 
last month between Mr. William 
Crombie of Worcester, Mass. and 
Mr. Gerard Miller of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. All you have to do is to 
get out your January YANKEE and 
turn to the first story in the Dreams 
and Observations. And from that pro- 
ceed to this letter from Mr. Crombie: 
“My dear Collector: 

In 1891, in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
electric cars displaced mules that 
were used to pull ‘horse cars’ from 
the C.B.&Q. railroad station through 
to O street, out past the State Capi- 
tol building to South Lincoln, and 
in other directions in that growing 
city. 

“In August of that year I wrote for 
‘The Imp, a local house-organ, the 
following: 


EMANCIPATION FOR THE 
MULES 


“As one of the new electric cars 
was swiftly moving southward on 
Tenth street the other evening, an 
aged colored man who was watching 
it pass seemed to be very much ex- 
cited for a moment and then settled 
into a hearty “Yah! yah!! yah- 
rr!!!” When questioned as to the 
cause of his hilarity, he said: “Why, 
don’t yer see, boss,” pointing to the 
muleless car, “Dey ain’t anyfing de 
Republican party cayn’t do; first dey 
freed de niggars an’ now dey’s done 
gone an’ freed the mules.” 

“It would seem that the Michigan- 
der and ‘The Collector’ on page 
45 of the January “Yankee” are 
exactly forty-five years late in re- 
vamping from the original written 
by a “Damyankee” twenty-year-old 
youth back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

“A copy of ‘The Imp’—August, 
1891, is before me as I write. 

“The January ‘Yankee’ was good 
reading, nevertheless, and no hard 
feelings, It is good to know that your 
children are remembered even after 
forty-five years of struggle.” 

Cordially yours, 
William B. Crombie”— 

We, loving to raise the hackles 
(though mildly) on the backs of necks 
sent Mr. Crombie’s letter to Mr. 
Miller who replied as follows: 


“My dear Collector: 

My friend, Mr. Crombie, seems 
to be laboring under the illusion that 
someone has tried to dig up his 
dead brain-child which has been 
buried for forty-five years. Banish 
the thought Mr. Crombie. 

“I can best illustrate my point 
with the story told on the loveable 
George Ade. A certain critic, who 
was continually looking for evidences 
of plagiarism, met George Ade after 
the production of the first Ade play. 

“It’s a great memory you have, 
old man,” said the critic. “Your 
play is simply a repetition of parts 
of half dozen other plays. However, 
I congratulate you on the skill with 
which you have patched the stolen 
parts together. 

“So it was with everything that 
was done by Ade—or, for that mat- 
ter, by anybody else. The critic was 
always ready to name the old plays 
from which every new one had, 
in his opinion, been stolen. After the 
production of “The College Wi- 
dow,” in which the son of one of 
the chief patrons of a Baptist college 
falls in love with the daughter of 
the president of a Presbyterian col- 
lege—there being great rivalry be- 
tween the two institutions—Ade met 
the critic, and, feeling that there 
was a chance at last to confound him, 
said, “Well, I hope you’ll concede now 
that I’m capable of doing something 
original. You haven’t found any evi- 
dences of plagiarism in this play, 
have you?” 

“Huh!” replied the critic. “Worse 
case I ever saw. It’s merely ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ done over—the house o 
Capulet and the house of Montague 
—with a happy ending substituted 
for the tragedy.” 

“For a moment Ade was stunned. 
Then he threw up his hands, saying, 
‘All right. I thought I could get 
away with it, but you’ve caught me 
with the goods.’ 

“Need more be said, Mr. Crom- 
bie? 

The Michigan-ite.”— 

And here are two more of those 
sprightly limericks from the produc- 
tive typewriter of Richard Wilsted: 
A pair, quite prolific at Squantum 
Had triplets, and neighbors would 

taunt ’em 

With, “Which will you keep?” 

Til the dad, half asleep 
Drawled, “Drown the lot. Darned if 

I want ’em!” 
Forehanded Job Atkins of Surrey 
Did his chores in a horrible hurry; 
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Mowed at midnight his lawn 
Milked his herd before dawn, 
And died of exhaustion and worry. 
The other day we got a sheaf of 
pages from Miss Lucina Lombard of 
Gorham, Maine, all of which we 
wish we had space here to print. 
She calls them naturegrams—little 
vignettes of the out-of-doors at this 
time of year which we think glow 
as surely with New England feeling 
as does the old air-tight stove. Here 

are two or three: 


Two partridges fly out of a twelve 
foot spruce just ahead of us and re- 
mind me of the time our horse broke 
through the crust of the logging road 
and flushed one up. The snow had 
turned to rain the night before and 
then there had been a sudden drop 
of temperature. A crust forming had 
imprisoned the sleeping partridge. 
Uncle Ed said that partridges fre- 
quently died that way. 

Often they come to the Northern 
Spy by the south kitchen window 
on late twilights—a male and two 
females. They do not seem to mind 
our watching them as they preen 
their feathers. The male spreads his 
tail and shows his ruff as he flies 
down to strut about on the deep 
hard-packed snow. 


Horned larks are often seen in- 
land on flat stretches of land near 
farmsteads. We dub this bird the 
Guardian of the Sap Bucket, which 
it haunts for the early moths and 
flies that like sap. This is the only 
American representative of the bird 
which our ancestors believed went 
singing up to the very gates of 
Heaven. It sleeps beside the daisies 
and the gentle lambs and often makes 
a nest in the print of a horse’s or 
cow’s hoof. 

And two little items on wood: 

“This is Gopher wood,” I un- 
derstood my half-brother Bill Hen 
to say, when we were cutting poplar 
one day. 

“Why do they call it that?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, poplars aren’t wood. They 
only ‘go for’ wood!” 

Another time we were cutting in 
a frozen swamp. As Bill Hen split 
open a tree he had felled, he re- 
marked, “A snake would break his 
back trying to follow the grain of 
this tree.” It was even so. The tree 
was a Tupelo (Sour Gum), a south- 
ern tree sometimes met with in New 
England swamps where it grows in 
colonies. It is not found east of 
Waterville, Maine. 










































































The ire of present-day Yankeedom is 
raised by proposals of price fixing. Yet, 
back in 1777 the New Hampshire law- 
makers set the following prices: West 
India rum, $1.11 to $1.28 a gallon; men’s 
leather boots, $1.33 a pair; and butter, 
14c a pound. 

The chief potentate of one of the South 
Sea Islands, on seeing the charming Mrs. 










America was founded at Concord, Vt. 
The old familiar song, “Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” was written by Wal- 
ter Kittredge, a native of Reed’s Ferry, N. 
H. He wrote the song in 1863 and at 
that time it was hailed as a “Peace Song.” 
After dark, the old woodshed on the 
Bedford, N. H., estate of George Wood- 
bury, is apt to take on a rather haunting 

















Hart (one of the fam- 
ily for whom the 
capital of Connecti- 
cut was named) of- 
fered to exchange all 
his wives, more than 
he could count. Need- 
less to say the pro- 
posed swap never ma- 
terialized. 

In spite of its being 
known as an agricul- 
tural and _ industrial 
state, Maine has pro- 
duced $5,000,000 in 
minerals a year. 

Sam Jones, a car- 


penter, had the dis- 





March Dates 


March 1—Furniture Show, Mechanics Bldg., Bos- 
ton. 
March 1—Eastern Third Class Ski Championship 
Race, Woodstock, N. H. 
March 1—Sixth Annual Invitation Ski Team Race, 
Hochgebirge Club, Stowe, Vt. 
March 4—Garden Lecture—Alex. Cummings, Jr., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
March 4-6—State Poultry Breeders’ Ass’n., Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
March 5-7—Winter Carnival, Presque Isle, Maine. 
March 7-8—Snow train to Iisbon and Littleton, 
N. H. 
March 12-15—Worcester Flower Show, Worcester, 
Mass. 
March 15—Second Class Downhill Ski Race, 
Appalachian Mt. Club at Pinkham 
Notch, N. H. 
March 21-22—Eastern Ski Ass’n Second Class 
Championships, Nansen Ski Club, 
Berlin, N. H. 
March 23-28—Spring Flower Show, Mechanics 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
March 27-2—State Poultry Breeders’ Ass’n, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. 
March 29—Second Class Downhill Ski Race, White 


atmosphere. He uses 
it for a laboratory for 
work on skeletal ma- 
terial which he un- 
covered in Palestine 
and Greece. 

The part of Salem, 
Mass., where the 
witchcraft excitement 
took place is not the 
Salem as known to- 
day. The witchcraft 
site is in present Dan- 
vers which was a part 
of Salem until 1756. 

The White Moun- 
tains were once known 


as the ‘Chrystal 














tinction of being 
buried in two separate 





Mt. Ski Runners at Pinkham Notch, 
N. H. 


Hills.” This name 
was given to them by 








towns. When he lost 
his leg working at his trade in Washing- 
to, N. H., it was buried there with the 
dignified inscription: ‘Here lies the leg 
of Samuel Jones, 1846.2 When the rest 
of him died a few years later, the burial 
place was in Massachusetts. 

The Apthorp House at Cambridge, 
Mass. was leased in 1802 for a thousand 
years at a “penny a year.” Dr. Timothy 
Lindall Jennison leased half of the house 
to Thomas Warland for that term and rent 
with the modifying clause “if the house 
shall so long stand and endure.” 

In 1823 the first normal school in 


Captain Walter Neal 
who set out from Pannaway about the year 
1630 with another early settler, Darby 
Field. They reported that the “Chrystal 
Hills” were “a ridge extending a hundred 
leagues, on which lieth snow all the year.” 

Who ever heard of “Mile Slip” in New 
Hampshire? It seems that the East bound- 
ary of the Towns of Wilton and Mason 
ran due South from the Souhegan River 
to the Province line, parallel with, and 
about a mile from, the West line of Hollis 
and Monson. ‘This left a tract of land 
about a mile wide which became known 
as “Mile Slip.” 
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Mr. Dreier begins herewith a 


THE PATHS TO JOY 

It is all right for those who are built that 
way to stick to one pathway as they journey 
through life. I have no quarrel with them. 
It is only when they insist that I should follow 
their example that we part company. The 
bypaths have always appealed more to me than 
the main traveled roads. The boulevards are 
al right for those who love speed and for 
those who love display. But for nature-lovers, 
for the Jovers of quiet, for the true lovers 
that 
and wind are gifts from the immortal gods 
themselves. 


of adventure, the leisurely roads twist 


Unless you have the vagabond spirit you 
cannot understand what I mean. But if you 
are one who can read with understanding this 
poem by Miriam Vedder you are one of the 
anointed : 

How can I 
When many 
Curving the 
And slipping out of sight? 
One winds the 
One to 
And 
(As crooked as 
Good, solemn 
That I 
That I 
Ani 
If I we 
That 
But my soul is only a gipsy soul, 
And the has just begun! 
One winds up to the mountain, 


keep to one path 
of them 


far-away 


so 


invite, 


into 


mountain, 
the 


up to 


turns down sea, 


one is a little meadow path 
be!) 
people tell me 
mend my 
must choose one path for mine 
follow it all my days. 

uld find the treasure 

the 


can 


must ways, 


waits when journey’s done, 


day 


One turns down to the sea, 
And the little meadow 
That goes so crookedly. 


FOLLOW THE LITTLE DIRT ROADS 


It really isn’t necessary to follow the moun- 
trails 


ene is path 


tain or motor over much advertised 
scenic highways to find soul-satisfying beauty. 
Dean Southworth Smith writes from a small 
New England town about the joys of taking 
weekly gypsy jaunts along the little dirt roads 
in that region. This modern gypsy writes: 


“So much forest 


has been written of the 
trails, the lakes, and the mountains, but no one 
mentions that beauty which to me is found 
in no other place in these United States, the 
beauty of an old New England farmhouse 
with its ell, its sheds and its huge barn. There 
it stands beneath its sheltering elm, or its 


maples looking out over the broad meadows, or 





a valley, or an orchard; staunch, classic in its 
pure lines, roomy and timeless. It has stood 
since grandfather’s father was a boy, and will 
t9 on through countless suns and storms, a 
very memorial to Home. 

“Down the winding roads you are sure to 
‘ome upon the farm house and its broad 
ares making an oasis in the miles of wood- 





TRAVELING NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


with Thomas Dreier 


regular illustrated feature telling of New England scenes, personalities, and life 


land you have travelled. At this time of the 


thrilled 


squash, orange and green, and the pumpkins 


year your eyes are by the piles of 


piled about the shed, and by the strings of 
yellow corn hanging in braids from the rafters 
of the filled the last 


inch with round logs piled and graded as to 


barn. The shed is to 


size until it is a rustic mosaic. In a world of 


insecurity, here, at least is warmth, and food, 
and shelter for the winter. 

“Through the lanes neatly edged with stone 
walls, you follow on into the woodlands again 


Sunset is here, and above the treetops the 


clouds are rosy against the intense blue of 


the autumn sky. Pines are now very dark, 
and birch trunks very white, while the golden 
leaves of maple bring a semblance of 
the dusky 


swiftly, and instead of the shining white of 


sun- 


shine to road. Darkness comes 
the farmhouses, you sec the great square win- 
dow panes lighting the dark. Lamplight, or 
firelight, it speaks again of Home, and you 
turn more gratefully, towards your own. 
“Just a little ride of an hour or two; all 
within the radius of a dozen miles, but after 
all an adventure. It has changed your out- 
look. It has made you ‘taller from walking 
with the trees’ and what a peace and refresh- 


ment of spirit it has brought you. How fortu- 


nate, how very fortunate are we who live 
ce ck wee where these little roads 
lead away from our very doors.” 








MORE THAN SUMMER FANCY 


We have been telling you that if you want 
the New 


that you spend time here during 


true flavor of England life it is 
necessary 
all the seasons. Dana D. Leslie, now teaching 
in the North Dakota Agricultural College at 
Fargo, writes that he spent two summers full 
of happy experiences at Wolfeboro. 

“As a proof that the experience was not 
a summer fancy, | went to Wolfeboro last 
New Year’s Eve, glad to get away from Boston 
and the unbearable revelry. Arriving at dusk, 
friendly lights blinking greetings, a party of 
young people at the parsonage, ringing the 
church bell and playing the chimes at mid- 
night, meeting old friends, and finally a 
snowstorm which held us snowbound and cut 
us off completely from the outside world—all 
this made me perfectly content.” 

Of course he uses a bit of poetic license in 
saying that he was cut off completely from 
the outside world. Possibly the heavy snow 
created the illusion that he was cut off. The 
f all New 


fact roads 
ploughed out, even during the storms, and 


is, almost England are 
we, at Sunny Meadows, on a back road twelve 
miles from Wolfeboro, never missed a single 
mail during two unusually snowy winters. 
RUNNING WILD WITH 
CAMERAS 


THREE 


Last year Mario Scacheri of Knickerbocker 


“hall . 
, s 





Photo by Noel T. Wellman 


Besides showing the glory of a snow-blanketed countryside, this photograph illustrates to the city 


dweller, who thinks of visiting us in winter, the excellent condition of our back roads. 


Noel Wellman 


is @ retired chemical engineer who lives in a delightful new colonial howse at Kearsarge, New H. - 


A 


shire and is envied by his old associates who look wist}ul and say, “Some day we'll follow your example’. 
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HOUSE of 


GAUNT 


Aristo-Gex 
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GENUINE 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Trauel-Tex 


Offering ... 
Beautiful SUITS 
and TOPCOATS 


Direct at the mill S24 


Faultlessly Tailored — 
Genuine Gaunt Fab- 
rics — No Cotton — 
No Shoddy — 100% 
Virgin Wool and Wor- 
sted — Sold formerly 


cWskers of =~ up to $60.00—YOUR 
Gentlamen. OPPORTUNITY. 


in England 

and America 
Since 1790 Mr. Dutton said, "| paid 
$70 for my last suit of this 
quality. Now at $24 each 
I'm getting 3 for 

the price of that |." 


about 


Drive up and see for your- 
self—you'll be well repaid. 


MERRIMAC MILL 


ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 


Near Town Hall Just off Route 28 
Methuen, Mass. 


Also Boston Salesroom 
100 Boylston St., Room 938 





On WHDH Thursdays at 6:30 














woodland cottage for some wise person who 


Village, New York City, visited New England 


“ 


and got all excited over its beauty. “In all my 


world-wide travels,” he writes, “I have never 
yet come across such a wealth of photographic 
possibilities as New England—a concentrated 
field. 
“One 


much to change the same landscape into a 


does not have to move about very 
variety of forms, all excellent and yet differ- 
ent. Your sky is strong and moody, and as 
blue as that of Venice. How can I tell? Well, 
it photographs as well as that. Dark tones and 
clouds stand out like the marble of Carrara. 
Yes, lot 


all over the countryside—the streams, the 


and there is a more to be found 
hills, the people. I wouldn’t mind running 
wild all over the place with my three cameras 
for a couple of months, I’d have something 


to be proud of.” 


HIS SECOND LIFE 
All his life he had concentrated on business. 
He was known to his associates as a prosaic, 
Suddenly, 
without any warning at all, he prepared to 


the he had been 


practical, unimaginative worker. 


retire from firm to which 


wants quiciness in 





in old Sugar House in the New Hampshire woods. The author own whose shingles are burned 
a rich brown by the sun The action of the sun and weather has mac shingles paper-thin. The 
Sugar House pictured above is in the Sugar Hill section and Robert ett intends to turn it into a 


a country of rare beauty 


a slave for more than a quarter of a century, 
He took up painting. His wife and children 
were amused. They treated his new hobby 
as something amusing. How were they to know 
that all his life he had kept hidden a spirit 
that clamored for expression? 

You remember Barrie described himself % 
a dour, practical person, canny, reserved, and 


The 


““make-believe”’ writings were the work of an 


always holding fast to stern realities. 
irresponsible part of himself whom he called 
“M’Connachie.” 

So this business man began to romp and 
riot and adventure with color. To the surprise 
of his family he actually did good work at 
the start—astonishingly good work in the eyes 
of those who were not technical artists. He 
began to frequent the society of painters. H 
attended art shows here and there. Books on 
art appeared in his library. All that had been 
suppressed in him for fifty or more years 
clambered to the top and dominated his life. 
His wife confessed that she felt as if she had 
found a new husband, and that the experienc: 
was delightful. 

Here is one man who is richer than he 
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knows. His second life promises to be richer 
and warmer and far more adventurous than 
his first. It rich 
enough to enjoy two distinct personalities. 

From Wilmot Flat, Mrs. Ada M. Brown 


writes to tell us about a business man who had 


isn’t every man who is 


been an unfriendly soul in the city. When he 
was forced to retire to the country he came 
convinced that the era of friendly neighbors 
was a thing of the past. What a surprise he 


got! 


Soon neighbors were dropping in to 
offer help, to make suggestions, to make him 
feel that he was part of the community. Fel- 
lowship took on a new meaning to him. 

WE LIVE LONGER IN THE COUNTRY 

One of the reasons why it is wise to move 
from the city to the country is because statis- 
tics compiled for the white population of the 
United States up to 1930 show that a child 
born in a city has an expectation of life of 
$6.73 years, but if born in the country, its 
expectant life is 62.09 years. A girl born in 
acity has an expectancy of 61.05 years, while 
one born in the country may reasonably ex- 
pect to live 65.09 years. 

Apparently the chance of living a long time 
depends to some extent on the degree to which 
the community concerned is industrialized. 

By the time the individual has reached 50 
years of age, his life expectancy also changes, 
depending on whether he lives in the country 
or in the city. 

A white man, 50 years old, living in the 
city has a life expectancy of 19.78 years more; 
if he lives in the country, it is 23.39 years. 
Correspondingly, a white woman living in 
the city has a life expectancy of 22.4 years at 
50 years of age, but living in the country, 
24.77 years. 

EATING ON THE PORCH 

People who live in apartments in a sooty, 
smoky city know none of the delights of 
eating their meals on the porch, or in the 
open air, There is something in the hearts of 
most people, especially young boys, that makes 
them wish they were pioneers at times. The 
pioneers knew the delights of living most of 
the time in the open air. Boys want to camp 
out. If they cannot do that, they want a good 
substitute for life in the open. They prefer 
eating meals on a porch to eating in the regu- 
lar dining room. The boy in James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poem certainly enjoyed his porch meals 
when he visited at aunty’s house: 


One time when we’s at Aunty’s house— 
"Way in the country !—where 

They’s ist but woods—an’ pigs an’ cows— 
An’ all’s outdoors an’ air! 

An’ orchard-swings; an’ churry-trees— 

An’ churries in ’m!-—-Yes, an’ these 

Here redhead birds steal all they please, 
An’ tech ’m ef you dare!— 

W’y wunst one time, when we was there, 
We et out on the porch! 

Wite where the cellar door wuz shut 
The table wuz; an’ I 


Let Aunty set by me ’an cut 
My vittles up—an’ pie. 


"Tuz awful funny! I could see 


The redheads in the churry-tree; 
An’ beehives where you got to be 
So keerful goin’ by 
An’ “Comp’ny” there an’ all!—an’ we— 
We et out on the porch! 
An’ I ist et p’surves an’ things 
"At Ma don’t ’low me to 
An’ chickun-gizzards (don’t like wings 
Like Parunts does—do you?) 
An’ all the time the wind blowed there 
An’ I could feel it in my hair, 
An’ ist smell clover ever’ where! 
An’ an old redbird flew 
Purt’nigh wite over my high-chair, 
Wher. we et on the porch! 


A STUMP MENAGERIE 
LOG HOUSE 


What fun some men have when they have 


IN A 


imagination and know how to use it in creating 
things with tools! The country offers them 
Take Nissen 
of Boston and Frederick Pope of Hillsborough, 


many an opportunity. Harry 


New Hampshire. Then jump over to Bridg- 
Maine, Glover Ss. 


Boston amuses himself. Mr. Hastings has his 


ton, where 


Hastings of 
own compact little shop where he makes pic- | 
ture old boards, 


and works up all sorts of decorative effects with 


frames out of sun-stained 
twisty, gnarled stumps and knots. This busy 
Boston insurance company vice-president has 
no idle moments. 

The Hillsborough men have been busy for 
three years building a log cabin on Peace | 
Lake. Every foot of the wood has come from 


the nearby forests. The builders refuse to ac- 
knowledge that they are carpenters, but pro- 
fessional carpenters salute them with respect 
for what they have accomplished. 

The three doors of the cabin are made of 
bolted 


gether and swing from hand made heavy iron 


half logs smoothed and securely to- 


hinges. Cupboards are made from what is 


“ 


known as “edgings” with the bark remaining 
on. Comfortable chairs are in every room and 
built 


gained all 


were by the men who claim to have 
their knowledge of the woods- | 
man’s craft through hard work and concen- | 
tration of effort. 

Probably no house in all New England has 
more fantastic or interesting interior decorat- 
ing than this one and Mr. Nissen from time | 
to time in his exploring of the woods has | 
picked up curious pieces of pine and maple | 
sticks, stumps and gnarled oak and from this | 
strange collection he has painted eyes and | 
mouths and dozens of little gnomes, elephants, 
fierce lions, tigers and animals seen in this | 
world and from the unknown stand out in bold | 
relief. The big candelabra hanging from the | 
wall in the living room was once an old stump 
and with lights 


electric 
were once only pieces of birch sticks, base and | 
| 


roots; candlesticks 
all. Every stick of wood in the house as well as 
the furniture and the wooden animals, was cut 
in the forests close to the home. 


If you know about any more men who are 


having fun working with tools in their spare 





time, especially those who have created unique | 
homes, please tell us about them. 


Cc 


More Examples 
of Yankee 
Craftsmanship 

This workshop,  spe- 


cializing in handcrafted 
reproductions in native 


. White Pine, produces 
exclusive replicas of 
Early New England 
pieces ----- such as 
the— 





TT 


— OLD PINE MILKING STOOL — 


Original came frem Vermont 15 
in. high, solid pine top Price $3 
in U. S 











in. long, 9 
85, postpaid 











r' 


— COFFEE TABLE— 


14 in 
high 





Solid piece top and legs of 
in. long, 16 in. wide, 19 in 
express collect 


Ps 


— FIRESIDE BENCH — 


stock 26 
Price $10, 











This bench is frequently used with the Pine 
Sawbuck and Trestle Dining Tables 48 in 
long, 11 in. wide, 18 in. high (Can be had in 


other sizes.) Price of the size mentioned, $12, 
express collect 
Illustrated folder 


on request 


In the true spirit of Yankee hospitality, the 
Workmanshop invites you to drop in when you 
are in the vicinity of East Boxford 


THE YANKEE PINE 
WORKSHOP 


East Boxford, Mass. 
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During 66 years 
New Hampshire 
Insurance 
Has Earned and 
Maintained a 
Reputation for 
Dependability — 
for Prompt and 
Generous 
Service and 


Honest Dealing 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 
Manchester, N. H. 





GRANITE STATE FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
— Portsmouth, N. H. 


Fire Insurance and 
Allied Lines solicited 
Through New England 
Local Agents 





WHEN CHEMISTRY OPENS 
MAGIC DOORS 

There is no reason why chemists should 
not indulge in romantic dreams. They are 
the modern magicians. Just when we wonder 
what will take the place of some product whose 
supply is approaching exhaustion, a chemist 
offers a substitute that pleases us more. Chem- 
ists are working to create new markets for 
farm products, Clothes are now being made of 
wood. Corncobs—but let us listen to Dr. W. 
W. Skinner, chief of the bureau of chemistry 
and soils, talk about them. 

He thinks that the time will come when 
a man may ride home from his work in a car 
fitted with electric equipment made from a 
corncob plastic, with 
leatherette, and painted with corncob lacquers; 


upholstered corncob 
he enters a home built with corncob board and 
covered with corncob shingles; he exchanges 
his work coat for an easy jacket made of corn- 
cob textiles, pleasingly colored with corncob 
dyes; he takes an easy chair made from corn- 
cob plastic, reads the evening news from 4 
paper made of corncob pulp, printed with 
corncob ink, and toasts his toes before a fire 
made of corncob briquettes; he takes a sip 
of corncob liquor, and retires to a corncob 
couch, covered with corncob upholstering. 


When he was forty, life began anew for 
the late Dr. Henry F. Libby, the founder of 
the Libby Museum. It was then he saw and 
felt the force and beauty of nature. From 
then on the study of nature was his chosen 
avocation. This man who started life on a 
New Hampshire farm and overcame great 
difficulties in winning his way to success con- 
tributed much more than his museum to his 
much loved state. His life is still an inspira- 
tion to hundreds of other farm boys who 


dream of a career. 


WELL, HE WAS ON VACATION 

Each year our citizens become more expert 
in ministering to the needs of the summer 
colonists, but there was a time when the latter 
was expected to put up with inconveniences. 

Ray Hudson tells us about a vacationist who 
rented a summer cottage high up the hillside 
where he could feast his tired eyes on the 
peaceful valley below, and rest and rest. 

When he and his entourage reached the 
cottage, and the owner proceeded to show 
where his rural utilities were located, the 
seeker of change and rest asked: 

“Where do we get water!” 

“There’s a spring at the foot of the hill,” 
was the answer. 

“What! Carry water all the way up this 
hill?” 

“Wal!” 
“What else hev ye got t’do? Yer on vacation, 
haint ye?” 


answered his erstwhile landlord. 


Continued on page F 
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LIGHTHOUSES 
OF THE MAINE COAST 


by Robert T. Sterling 

































With an introduction by 
Robert P. T. Coffin P 
88 illustrations 


$3.00 : 


S« 
A 
This book, already in its second 
edition, is a Yankee thorough- 
bred. “‘Anyone with a trace of di 
: . : : ; be 
salt in his veins will want this % 
chronicle of the Maine Coast.” in 
Lewis Gannett - 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


We shall be glad to send you i 
our catalogue of New England 
books. 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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COOLCUTTA | 


Faulkner & Colony’s 


distinguished presentation in 
fabrics for men's and women's 
spring or summer suits — of 
wool and rayon — successfully 
wash tested with LUX and IV- fi 
ORY SOAP FLAKES. In white, 
gray and tans — also (for wo- » 
men) in turquoise, pink, canary 

and nile. 5 


Prrrrtirttttititttttttttitttttiittttiitiiiiie 


An authentic F & C Coolcutta 
label supplied with every suit § 
length. 


$1.76 a yard ri 


Write us for samples. Mail requests | S 
receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. * 


The MILL STORE 


FAULKTIER & COLONY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














F/ Keene, ' 
/c n. H. 


219 
West St. 
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In our Burlington the Beautiful article, 
February issue, Mrs. Bertha Jackson Kolk 
should have been named as Editor of the 
Burlington Evening News. Mr. Edward 
Crane is the editor of the Burlington Free 
Press. 


In the article on Bundling, February issue, 
the world renowned American Antiquarian 
Society was referred to as the Massachusetts 
Antiquarian Society. 


In the italic preceding the story by Walter 
Hard, February issue, Margaret Steel Hard, the 
distinguished wife of Mr. Hard, should have 
been mentioned as his equal collaborator, 
rather than daughter, Ruth, in the forthcom- 
ing book on Vermont. 





George Allen England, 
Wood Kahler, Harold 
Pulsifer, Ernest Poole, 
Carl Chapin, Robert 
Hyatt, Merle Dixon 
Graves Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, 
Gladys Hasty Carroll, 
Shirley Barker, Debo- 
tah Whitaker, Ella 
Shannon Bowles, Mar- 
ion Nicholl Rawson 
and many others. 


























All subscribers to Yankee who have 
anything genuine to swop are invited 
to use this column. Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another, YANKEE assumes 
no responsibility. 


Wanted: a parka to fit a six foot man. 


Willing to give almost anything. M—1 


There are four double size hair mattresses, 


good condition, in my attic and one plain 
oak desk. Will be swopped for an antique 
M—2 


One pair snow-shoes, good condition and 
one pair Bilgeri ski bindings to swop for good 
auto tow rope or chain with grab hook. M—3 


Has anyone a small sugaring-off pan, any 
make? | badly. I 
spouts plus maple syrup. M—4 


need one will swop sap 


I have one scurvy muskrat lined coat, large 


size. Good skins. What have you? M-5 
One small Swedish Primus blow-torch for 
ski waxing. Needs nozzle but otherwise in 
good condition. I want a small sap storage 
tank in return. M—6 
Old coins! Will swop or buy old coins 
Let me know what you have. M—7 


I've got a pair of white duck pants, good 
condition. Built on the 
tent. Name your swap. M—8 


lines of a circus 


ash 
Name 


Who wants a pair of foot 
hardly No 


thing interesting. M—9 


skiis, 


used? harnesses some- 


One pair good Cordovan officer's riding 


boots about size 8% and two pairs leather 


puttees. Will swop for something practical. 
M—10 
An African sacrificial dagger Decorated, 


native-tanned leather sheath. I will swop for 
three boxes of .38 caliber Smith-Wesson spe- 


cial bullets. M—11 


Has anyone a toy electric engine to swop 


for: Circle of track, 1 baggage car, 1 freight 
car, 1 tank car, 1 low dump car and | caboose 
M—12 

I need a collection of bait such as flies, 


plugs, spinners, etc. and a hank of small tap- 


ered waxed line. Will swop one six dollar 
bamboo bass rod and case only used twice 
M—13 


What will you offer me for a wooden drag 
plow attachable to the rear of a car?’ M—14 

Bull calf born Feb. 10 of registered Guern- 
sey parents will be swopped for N. H. or R. I. 
Red laying hens of equal value. M—15 


E 


(sc a word per insertion) 








3 H.P. 110-220 Volt, ELECTRIC 
MOTOR (little used). For surface planer or tractor 
JENKINS BROTHERS, Loudon, N. H. 


Single Phase, 








MODEL 112 MENTGES FOLDER, fold up to 17% 
AMERI- 


x 22%, rebuilt in good condition. 


CAN TYPE FOUNDERS, Boston 


Inquire 





DOUBLE ACTING HANDPOWER PUMP 1% in 
suction 1 in, discharge, first class condition, one year 
partial use, six dollars delivered in New England 


Box 45, Chesham, N. H. 











| SEVEN CASES CROBANK ANTIQUE 
perfect condition 17% x 22%—60. 
F. O. B. Keene, N. H 
N. H 


Grade B 
Four cents pound 


Inquire Box 166, Dublin, 





‘All contracts signed 
after April first, 1836 
‘will carry a 33%; per 
cent increase over 
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‘ Luncheon 


35c, 50c and 75c 
Afternoon Tea 50c 


Dinner 


85c, $1 and $1.50 








Open Sundays 
from 5 to 10 p. m. 


Ample Parking Space 


TELEPHONE 
CIRCLE 6404 








| | The Ship Shape Inn 
H 281 West 4th Street 
H Near West 11th Street 
} NEW YORK CITY 
| Phone Chelsea 3-9585 
| @ Delicious Foods 
e Foreign Specialties 
e Delightful Atmosphere 
(he wawewwenwswenwnnwanwn= ====4) 
Russian Restaurant 
38 FAIRFIELD STREET 
Corner of Newbury ’ 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 3 














LOAFING WITH A BROOK 


If there is a little brook near where you 
live, and you are one of those wise, leisurely 
persons capable of enjoying thoroughly the 
small things, sit on the bank of your stream, 
lean against the trunk of a tree or a friendly 


rock, and read aloud this poem by Grace 
Wight Buckle: 
Blackly, now, the little brook 


Winds among the greenest grasses; 


Pausing that the blades may look 

In her mirror as she passes. 
Then she hurries fast along 

Lovely pebbled ways awaiting; 
Catching happy breaths of song, 

Sweet as any bird’s, a-mating! 
Here she iingers in a pool 

Deep enough for frog and turtle; 
Resting in the shadows, cool, 

Fragrant as the budding myrtle. 
On she goes, ’mid meadows, wet— 

Faster than my feet can follow; 
Telling the sweet violet 

Tales in many a mossy hollow 
Oft to her I tribute pay 

Hear her song that cchoes after 
She has sung my cares away 

In her ready-rippled laughter! 


A VISIT TO A FRENCH FARM VILLAGE 

In France the farmers may have few so- 
called modern conveniences, but on the other 
hand they have no fear of having mortgages 
by 


fictitious values placed on it by speculators. 


foreclosed. Farm land there is uncursed 
Nearly all the French farmers are subsistence 
farmers. They raise what they need for their 


families just as our own forefathers did. 


Let us look at a little French farm village 
through the eyes of Alvin Johnson, who told 
what he saw to the readers of the Yale Re- 
view: 

“There are some fifty houses, spacious and 
airy, staunchly built of hewn timbers and local 
stone, good to last hundreds of years. Each 
house is backed by buildings that offer space 
for wood and workshop, stores of fodder, and 
snug rooms for livestock. A clear brook winds 
through the village, dammed above the bridge 
to supply power for an old stone grist mill, 
which grinds slowly, remorselessly, the clean 
home-grown wheat for the great cart wheels 


of delicious bread baked in the community 


oven on the principle of each housewife in | 


her turn. 

“There is an undulating plain, cut into 
long strips, where each family has wheat land 
enough and to spare; a richer tract of ground 
cut into fifty marvelous kitchen gardens. There 
are upland pastures on which a community 
herd of sheep grazes, supplying wool for the 
skillful knitting of the grandméres and the 
homespun stuffs of the village weaver. 

“A community forest supplies wood and 
building beams, and enough merchantable 
timber to cover the village’s contribution to 
the national revenues. It also supplies leafy 
forage to the community herd of milch goats, 
which return every evening to the village and 
themselves their several 


distribute among 
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CLEANER 


FOR 
CLEANING 
POLISHING 








POWDER for the finer work of cleaning and 


polishing mirrors, counters, plate glass, win- 





dows, aluminum ware, and finely polished sur- 
faces of metal, porcelain, tile, and marble. 

It is excellent for use in cleaning bath tubs, 
all enamelware, nickel, brass, other metal sur- 


faces and painted surfaces. 
WT 


14 Ounce Can, 12c 


KEENE WASHING PRODUCTS |” 
Keene, N. H. 
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If you love horses, " 


send for your 
Sample 
Copy 
to 


TURF and TANBARK 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
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». The girls from the camps, even the tiny ones, follow the trails to the high places and look down 
tubs upon a world of green forests, flashing lakes, white villages and granite ledg There is something 
om, cleansing about climbing. One returns with a mind thai has been swept clean of many petty thoughts 
sur. lt is well for one to climb the high hills 
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wners to be milked and bedded for the night. 
“They 


They have taken no cognizance of the fall of 


are simple people, these villagers. 


the franc to 4 cents, and charge you for food 
and housing on the assumption that a franc 


isa franc. After all, what is the world value 


of the franc to them?” 

AFTER A LONG WALK IN 
Hereafter 
walk in the 


THE 


when 


WOODS 


many of us, we take a 


woods, will see ever so much 
more, after reading what Helen Keller said in 
an article in The Atlantic Monthly. So many 
asked by Miss Keller 
what they had seen on walks, replied, “Nothing 


n particular,” 


f her friends, when 
that she became convinced that 
little. 


“How was it possible,” 


the seeing see 
asked 


“to walk for an hour through the woods and 


she herself, 


se nothing worthy of note? I who cannot 
xe find hundreds of things to interest me 
through mere touch. I feel the 


metry of a leaf. | pass my hands lovingly about 


delicate sym- 


the smooth skin of a silver birch, or the rough, 
shaggy bark of a pine. 


dranches of trees hopefully in search of a bud, 


In spring I touch the 


the first sign of awakening Nature after her 
1 feel the delightful, 


texture of a flower, and discover its remarkable 
convolutions ; 


winter’s sleep. velvety 


and something of the miracle of 


Nature is revealed to me. 


“Occasionally, if 1 am very fortunate, | | 


place my hand gently on a small tree and 


feel the happy quiver of a bird in full song. 


I am delighted to have the cool waters of a 
To me a 


brook rush through my open fingers. 


lush carpet of pine needles or spongy grass is 


more welcome than the most luxurious Persian 
rug. To me the pageant of seasons is a thrilling 


and unending drama, the action of which 


streams through my finger tips.” 
Miss Keller 
blind all 


day s of 


Let us also pretend, as sug- 


that we who have been 


have been 


Then, surely, 


gests, our 


lives given three sight. 
i g 


we'll enjoy seeing things as we 


never enjoyed seeing things before. 


Four years ago Emma Fuller Rogers, a 
lineal descendant of the first minister at 
Cricket Corner in Amherst 740), bought 
what was a discouraging wreck of the old 
parsonage. The place had been neglected for 
years, but the old timbers, hand wrought 
nails, beautifully mitred cornices, paneled 
walls, HL hinges, old doors—all had their 
charm. What fun the new owner has had 


freshening up the old place! There are many 
old houses that ask for new owners who know 
Why 


own one of them! 


how to restore them properly. shouldn’t 


you, for instance, 
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YANKEE SPEECH RHYTHM 
WE HIRE A NEW MINISTER 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 
by Clarence M. Webster 


by Annie Russell Marble 


E OLYMPICS by Alexander Bright and Charles N. Dudley 
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FOR SALE! 


Hundred 
Year Old 
Lake 


Property 
oS 
HARRISVILLE, N. H. 


- - in the heart 
of the 
Monadnock Region 





Porch of the present 
building offers an un- 
equalled view of the 
north face of Monad- 
nock Mountain twelve 
miles away. On clear 
days you can see peo- 
ple on its summit! 


FINE WELL — BARN — SMALL 
GARAGE — EXCELLENT SWIM- 
MING FISHING — 8 ACRES 
ALL OPEN WORKED FARM- 
LAND — SIXTY RODS FROM 
VILLAGE — LOW TAXES — 


YANKEE NEIGHBORS 


Apply 
MRS. HENRY MCDONNELL 


Harrisville, N. H. 
‘Phone 25 


Brokers Protected 





































at 


“Hanover 
New “Hampshire 

































For Every Comfort 


TIMKEN 
SILENT AUTOMATIC 


OIL BURNER 


J.R. GEDDES CO. 
557 Main St, Keene, N. H. 
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HIS MAGIC WAS HIS SALESMANSHIP 

When James Nolan, 49, retired as a stove 
salesman to live on a small income from 
savings in the ancestral home, he had no 
Of 


course he did not plan to loaf all the time. 


real intention of going into business. 


He was too energetic for that, even if he 
could not stand the strain of working at his 





old job. He bought 200 young hens and what 
feed they needed. That was his only invest- 


ment. Now he has 2,000 hens, the business is 
four years old, and has doubled each year. 
He and his wife, a former newspaper woman, 
are not only good managers and hard work- 
ers, but his old ability as a salesman has been 
a great asset. That knowledge of selling has 
enabled him to corner the choice chicken and 
egg business of the summer resorts in his 
section. 

Instead of plunging into the chicken busi- 
ness and drawing upon his nest egg capital, 
Mr. Nolan has let the business grow naturally. 
He got his experience without losses because 
he never allowed himself to get too far beyond 
his depth. They did not start keeping 2,000 
chickens until they knew how to take care of 
1,000 in the right way. His feed bill is now 
$300 a month. In time, by natural growth, 
that feed bill will be far bigger and there will 
be 20,000 chickens on the ranch. 

Nolan is ambitious, but he intends to let 
the small business of today produce the capital 
for the larger business of tomorrow. The man 
he 


much salesmanship. 


succeeds because has commonsense—and 


Hikers who love the wild places and who 
enjoy losing themselves for weeks far from the 
highways, are beginning to understand how 
the Indians felt when the white men began 
to cut down timber and plant crops. They look 
with protesting eyes upon the 25-mile road 
the federal government is building into Zea- 
land Notch. This road will run from North 
Woodstock to Zealand Camp Grounds. In 
addition to opening up that wild section it 
control. 


will facilitate fire 





--is printed 
by this 
137-year- 
old 


Yankee-land 








Institution 


| | 137 years is quite a lengthy 
career for any business - - - 





to have maintained its lon- 
gevity is to have served 
intelligently, promptly and 
to have progressed in me- 
chanics and mind. 
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Yankee Books 
That Thousands 
Have Enjoyed — 


Judging by the hundreds 
of personal letters re- 
ceived by the author of 
“Sunny Meadows’ and 
“The Mountain Road”, 
those two books have 
delighted those who love 
the New England coun- 
try and its people. Both 
books are intimate, per- 
sonal, neighborly. They 
describe life in the coun- 
try and tell much about 
men and women who are 
finding happiness in _ the 
enjoyment of simple 
things. 


Ot a nn nn a a ne 


Both books are illus- 
trated with  photo- 
graphs. Many of the 
characters whose names 
are mentioned are real 
people. Possibly you 
know many of them. 





“Sunny Meadows” 
and 
“The Mountain 
Road” 


“Sunny Meadows’ 
and “‘T he Mountain 
Road’ are ideal 
books to have beside 
your bed. You'll 
find yourself reading 
and rereading them. 


Price $2 Each 


local book- 
from the 


Get a copy at 

store, or order 

publisher, the 
STRATFORD COMPANY, 


289 Congress Street, Boston 


your 
direct 
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If you want an 









m Autographed Copy, 

x Send Your Order 

$ Direct to the Author 

: Thomas Dreier 

. Melvin Village, 

$ New Hampshire 

4 

: $5999505990000 , 


VSS 90995569 

















THE OLYMPIC SKI JUMP 


at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany 


furnished some of the 
interesting material 


Alexander Bright 
and Charles M. Dudley 


are contributing to the 


APRIL 


These stories will give the intimate side- 
lights you are sure to want to see 





“AFTER SKIING, WHAT NEXT?” 


in article by Thomas D. Cabot, also in the April YANKEE 


reveals a little-tapped recreation fund which every New Eng- 


nd town should know about. 


mud-season—that’s a fact! 


It means visitors during the 
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Visit 
Beautiful 


GERMANY 
During 
OLYMPIA YEAR! 


1936 is the world’s festival year 
in Germany, where the youth of 
the world will compete for Olym- 
pic laurels in Berlin August Ist to 
16th, and the sports enthusiasts of 
50 nations will cheer their teams 
to victory. 
































Revel in the revival of the Greek 
ideal of an Olympia of sports and 
art and beauty, in the great pro- 
gram of music, theatre, dance 
festivals, art displays and dazzling 
social events which Germany has 
prepared for her guests! 


Before and after the Olympic 
Games, attend the famous festi- 
val weeks of Munich, Berlin and 
Heidelberg. Visit the Bavarian 
Alps, Black Forest, Thuringia; the 
Harz and Giants Mountains, and 
famous health and recreation re- 
sorts in the mountains and along 
magnificent seashores. 


60°, railroad fare reductions and 
registered mark travelers checks, 
available far below regular Reichs- 
mark quotations, make travel in 
Germany an inexpensive delight. 


For illustrated literature and all in- 
formation on travel in Germany, 
please write 


German Railroads 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New England’s Great 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


MARCH 23 TO 28 


MONDAY TO SATURDAY 


Six days in which all the halls in 
MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


will be filled with Gorgeous Gardens, Rare Plants, the perfume of 
Tropical Flowers, the choicest of Greenhouse Blossoms and the 
loveliest of Outdoor Blooms. All the world will contribute to this 
show, and not to see it will mean missing one of the season’s most 
important events. 


Come prepared to stay all day. Two large dining rooms will be 
open for luncheon and dinner. You are welcome to sit in the wide 
balconies and listen to the strains of glorious organ music as you 
gaze at the enchanting scene. All seats will be free. 





e THE HOURS e 


4 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
All Other Days 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 











ADMISSION ONE DOLLAR 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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